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For the New-Yorker. 


MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 


, +! Thon art gone home—gone home ; 


Thow hast no tear 
Again to shed; 
Never to fold the robe o'er secret paia— 
Never weighed down by Memory’s clouds again, 
To bow thy head! 
By the bright waters now thy lot is cast— 
Joy to thee, happy friend! thy bark hath passed 
. he rough sea’s foam 
Pelt fey 
A vrrnrre wo the memory 
OF the dead, the cherished dead— 
To the young, the lost, the beautiful, 
Whose tight of life bath fled : 
To the menory of the pained, the tried, 
Whose sufferings are stilled— 
In whose weary, yearning, aching heert, 
The void at length is filled : 
Whose patience and whose geatleness 
Eade»red her every hour— 
Say, wha: fitting tribute have ye brought 
To the grave of the perished flower? 


A tribute to the memory 
Of the dead, the gifted dead ; 
Do ye pisat the queenly laurel-rose 
O'er the child of Genius’ bed? 
Do ye rear of sculptured marble 
A moaumenta! bust, 
And place it with patrician pride 
O’er the lonely sleeper's dust ? 
Then grave upon her tombstone 
High sounding words of fame ; 
Deem ye this a fitting tribute 
To the memory of her name? 


A tribute to the memory 
Of the low'd, lamented dead: 
Do ye bring your tears like summer rain 
Over her grave to shed ? 
Do ye send forth sighs of sorrow, 
Wild, passionate and deep, 
That the lov'd no more can waken 
From her long and dreamless sleep? 
Yet give no mourning tribute 
For the heart whose home was grief; 
Oh, to the broken-hearted, 
Life should be ever brief! 


Other tribute to her memory, 
Friends, kindred, ye can bring ; 

Deck ye her grave with fresh green leaves, 
And the earliest rose of Spring ; 

Bring bud, and bell, and blossom, 
And shrub and flowering wee, 

That her tomb may be a pleasant haunt 
For the singing bird and bee ; 

Bring sweet violets and myrtles, 
And every sunny flower, 

That her own fair hand was wont to cull 
In Childhood's blessed hour. 


A tribute to thy memory, 
My friend—my renee : 
T might not strew thy grave flowers, 
Nor my tears with others’ blend ; 
T wight not watch beside thee, 
Through days of pain and care ; 
Nor listen, as in earlier years, 
To thy soul's sweet, solemn prayer! 
Wo, that I was not near thee, 
To catch thine eye's last ray— 
To soften Life's keen agony 
When thy spirit pase’d away ! 
But a tribute to thy memory 
Is rear’d within my heart, 
On a bright, a mournful altar, 
From all things else apart: 
And thine image shall for ever rest 
Jn that hush'’d and holy spot ; 


earnings of thy soul are yy 
Airs, Hemans. 


} There my weary heart will often turn 
l When the world looks dark without. 
\\ There no earthly thought may enter, 
For that spot is thine, all thine ; 
And while my memory liveth, 

It will seek no fonder shrine. 
Plainfield, Ii. 1837. 


—_—_—_— 
For the New-Yorker. 
REMINISCENCES OF A BACHELOR—No. Il. 

It was a wet, dreary evening in November, and I drew my 
chair towards the bright coal fire, and prepared for an evening 
| of bachelor enjoyment. A volume of ‘Illustrations of the 
| Waverley Novels’ lay upon the stand at my side, and as I 
| glanced over its contents, my eye fell upon the portrait of 
| * Rose Bradwardine,’ and I felt that I had seen a face like it 
before. With my gaze riveted on the picture, I endeavored 
| to recall all the faces I had known to which it bore any re- 
semblance, when suddenly the mist was wafted from the glass 
| of memory, and there stood before me, glowing with all the 
| joyousness and beauty of former years, the counterpart of 
| Rose Bradwardine, the loved companion of my boyish hours. 
It was with feelings of more than ordinary emotion that I 
commenced the task I had imposed on myself, of recording 
all the incidents of any interest which transpired during my 
life ; and often did I pause, that memory might linger amid 
those hours of happiness, now buried in oblivion by the hand 
of time. 

In the village in which I was born, lived a worthy farmer 
and his wife, named Hill. They were the parents of many 
children, and although not wealthy, were content; and in the 
abode where every action is prompted by affection, happiness 
cannot long be a stranger. I was nearly fifieen years of age, 
when their family was increased by the arrival of a little girl 
about six years old. She was a niece of the worthy farmer, 
and moreover an orphan, with no friends in the world save 
those who now protected and loved her as their own. Amy 
and I soon became friends, and although so many years her 
senior, [ did not feel myself too old for hercompanion. There 
was something so exquisitely feminine about her, that none 
could see without loving her. She possessed a mind compre- 
hensive beyond her years, and sought after knowledge with 
an avidity unusual jn one so young. I loved her as a sister, 
and we were never happy when separated. But the time at 
length came which called me to my college duties, and Amy, 
as she wept on my shoulder, exclaimed, in the sorrow of 
childhood, that she should never be happy again. I was ab- 
sent for many years; and on my return to my native village, 
the first who came forth to welcome me was my little play- 
mate, Amy. But what a change had taken place in her ap- 
pearance! For the first time since my departure, I could 
realize that eight years had passed away; and when I saw 
Amy, her blue cyes sparkling wth pleasure, and her long, fair 
hair streaming in the wind, I imagined her a living picture of 
Rose Bradwardine, and thought I had never seen any one 
half so lovely. In the joy of meeting, she did not observe my 
friend, Albert Newby, a young American, who had accompa- 
nied me from Europe ; aud yet he was one not easily passed 
unnaticed. I will notdescribehim. Suffice it, he was formed 
to be loved; and Amy soon learned to love him with all the 
intensity of first affection. After a stay of many months, I 
prepared for departure, and invited my friend to accompany 
me. He declined, on various pretences ; but I penetrated the 
shallow artifice, and should have liked him better had he 
acknowledged the true cause af his wish to remain. How 
beautiful Amy looked as she hung on Newby's arm, and 
smiling through her tears, bade me adieu! I had no fear for 
her happiness, for 1 imagined a being so lovely could never 
be barn to sorrow, Amy and Newby both corresponded with 
me, until at length the letters of the former suddenly ceased ; 
| those of the latter grew less and less frequent, until ane came 


STELLA. 








with a hasty apology, and announcing his departure for Eu- 








————————— 
rope, to establish his claim to some property bequeathed him 
by a di lati 
* I returned, after an absence of two years. The aspect of 
every thing was changed. Farmer Hill and his wife had long 
since gone to their long home; the sons had emigrated to 
the west, and Amy was gone to Boston in the capacity of 
governess. Immediately on receiving this information, I 
pro eeded to Boston, but could discover no trace of my fa- 
vorite; and it was not until many years after that I learned 
from a friend the sequel of her sad and simple story. After 
the departure of Newby, Amy became low-spirited and re- 
served, the color faded from her cheek, and it was apparent 
that some secret sorrow preyed upon her heart. At this 
time, a lady visiting the village was struck with her gentle- 
ness and modesty; and as she wished a governess and com- 
panion for her daughter, offered Amy the situation, which she 
accepted, und accompanied them to Boston. Meanwhile, 
Albert Newby had taken possession of his fortune, and sur- 
rounded by new friends and pleasures, soon forgot the gentle 
being who had ‘ loved him for himself alone.’ 

Five years afterwards, an actress was announced to appear 
at The papers spoke highly of her beauty and 
gracefulness, and Newby determined to go. The first act 
was nearly over, when Newby and his gay companions en- 
tered the theatre. The noise which they made attracjed at- 
tention, and the eyes of the actress rested on the group, An 
expressioa of intense agony passed over her countenance; a 
moment more, and it bad vanished—she was again gay and 
fascinating. The curtain fell amid bursts of applause; she 
was decidedly a favorite, and innomereble sonnets and gifts 
were showered upon her, but she was inaccessible to al! ; and 
Newby, who prided himself on being a favorite with the beau 
sexe, determined to see the fair actress off the stage. He 
accordingly despatched a note, soliciting an interview; and 
was equally surprised and delighted to receive, in answer, an 
invitation to supper on the following evening. After paying 
even more attention than usual to his toilet, he repaired, at 
the appointed hour, to her lodgings. The door of the outer 
apartment was open, and Newby entered. The actress was 
alone ; she aroseto receive him. Newby started. “ Amy!” 
burst from his lips, and covering his face with his hands, he 
fell at her feet. It was indeed Amy, the loved and forsaken, 
just as he hed seen her last. The rose he had given her 
rested imher hair; it was withered, and a fit emblem of her 
who wove: it. It was he that had torn them both from their 
homes, wheze their lives might have passed in sunshine and 
beauty. He felt this, and when Amy commanded him to 
arise, he mechanically obeyed, and still shading his face, 
murmured, *‘Caa you forgive me ?” 

“Tt was for that purpose that I granted this interview.” 
Hex tone faltered as she continued, “I am dying, and—I 
will confess it—I wished to see you onee more.” 

Newby gazed earnestly on her face; he saw the color he 
had admired on the stage was but the mimicry of nature. 
The once blooming, happy girl, now pale and thin, seemed 
much older than she really was, She was evidently dying ; 
yet Newby, clinging to hope, exclaimed eagerly, “ You will 
not die, Amy ; you will live to be mine—to be happy !” 

She looked on him sadly as she answered, “ It is too late— 
too late!” 

The words sounded in his car like the knell of departed 
happiness—the herakd of future misery and unavailing regret. 
He spoke not again, but precipitately leaving the house, en- 
deavored, in the solitude of his own chamber, to collect his 
scattered and tumultuous thoughts. Amy never appeared 
on the stage again; and a few weeks afier, reposed by the 
side of her early friends, Until within a few years, the mon- 
ument might be seen, erected to her memory by the repent- 
ant Newby, It bore no written record of her virtues, but on 
it was sculptured a withered rose, 

Albert Newby departed on a tour through Europe, and 
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died at Paris a few years after. What induced Amy to em- 
brace a profession so opposite to her nature, I could never 
discover. I am aware that her story is a common one, but to 
me it possesses a deep and thrilling interest. I had known, 
and loved her. I had woven for her, from my own imagin- 
ings, a fate as happy and as lovely as herself. I had strewed 
her path ' with life’s fairest blossoms, and lighted it with the 
sanshine of joy; but the flower of her existence had been 
nipped im the bud, and perished e’er it had scarce opened to 
the day. The ‘Illustrations of the Waverley Novels’ ever 
occupies a place upon my stand, and often do I recall hours 
of past happiness by looking on the beautiful face of ‘ Rese 
Bradwardine.’ 








S. P. 
p___—__-_______} 
- Ber the New-Yorker. 
IRENE. 
It is related of Mahomet II. that after the of Constantinople be 
became so enamored of a Greek lady of birth that he eatire- | 
ly d the affairs of his army, would not suffer himself to be 
seen even by his principal officers for several days. This occasioned | 
much complaint Janizaries, of which Mustapha Pacha ventu- | 
red to him. Sultan, afier remaining some sull 


inform time im a en 
<unen, Qove orders for the Pachas to assemble the next day with all 
he and under pretence of a review. The remainder of 
Story will be Sep 

Gay spreads the morning’s golden sheen 

On wide Propontis’ waters green, 

Along the Bosphorus’ woody shore, 

Where sylvan temples stood of yore, 
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Though thousands of that warlike | . 
j Were left without the ramparts alain, ~~ 
Yet countless seems that gathering host, 
© As sands upon the sea-beat coast ; 


And at the Pacha’s brief command, 
The cohorts move—they form—they stand. 


Why all this SEX array? 

The SULTAN meets his troops to-day : 
Proud Mahomet, the fierce, the bold, 
So long by Love's soft chains controlled, 
Is weary of his slothful reiga, 

And seeks the field of war again. 


Silence ! the Sultan !—on the ear 

Not idly sounds that word of fear ; 

The crowd a quick electric thrill 

An instant shook—then all was still. 

Tn floating robes of Tyrian dye, 

Arresting each beholder’s eye, 

The Sultan moves in pomp and pride, 
Through awe-strack crowds, and by his side 
A Grecian lady young and fair— 

Such ye would deem from form and air— 
For ‘neath the richly broidered veil 

Ye could not trace those features pale. 
The caftan well that form displayed, 





And where the circling waters lave 

The regal City of the Wave. 

Here many a blooming garden bower, 

And many a high embattled tower, 

And many a burnished palace bright, 

Is sparkling in the Eastern light ; 

And countless domes and towers that rise 
In glittering beauty to the skies, 

Are with a softer, richer glow, 
Reflected from the wave below. 

So long the peerless Ocean's bride— 

So long the nurse of kingly pride— 

Oh, when shall splendor match with thine, 
Proud city of the Constantine ! 

Yet beauty is a fearful charm, 

Without the strength to shield from harm— 
A bait to tempt rapacivus foes, 

And this too late Byzantium knows, 
When, scattered through her streets of pride. 
Her slaughtered children side by side 
With many 2 noble Moslem slain, 
Revealed how sore their strife—how vain! 
Yet sweeter that unbroken sleep, 

Though their hearts’ blood the cold earth steep, 
Than that from which the living wake 

To feel the tyrant’s wrath and quake ; 

And kinder, happier far their doom, 

The slumbering tenants of the tomb, 


Of gold-brocaded damask made, 
Bound by a girdle studded o'er 

With diamonds from Golconda’s shore ; 
And scarce beneath her robe was hid 
The gold-wrought shoe of snowy kid, 
That held a foot too soft and light 

To wake the drowsy ear of night ; 

The velvet cap, the gay talpoe, 

The long dark hair in shadowy flow, 
Once envy of Byzantine girls, 

Were powdered o’er with richest pearls. 
Strange wonder fills the gazing threng, 
As move the stately pair along : 

Is this his prize—the Greek Irene ? 
Must she by vulgar eyes be seen? 
See Mahomet! his look of pride ! 

The Saltan and his graceful bride! 
And now his hand the veil displaces 
Which hides the loveliest of faces ; 
Then beams upon the raptared sight 

A vision of unearthly light. 

Not she for-whom proud Ilion fell 
Could weave a sweeter, stronger spell, 
Than she whose features’ classic grace, 
Aad ‘ music breathing from her face, 
Entranced the haughty Pachas there, 
With charms so magical and rare. 

Not she for whom the Roman lost 

A world, nor deemed wo great the cost, 





Than theirs who fain would yield their breath, 


Who straggling seek, but find not death. 4 


O’er St. Sophia's splendid dome, 
Long the victorious Cross’s home, 
And o’er her desecrated shrines, ‘ 
The glittering Crescent proudly shines ; 
And long shall shine while ages flow } 
Scarce numbered to the deep below— 
Th’ oblivious gulf which yet shall hide 
All human griefs, all human pride— 
While, like the pageants of a day, 
Enupires on empires roll away. 

The day was fair. Athwart the sky 
Came fleecy squadrons floating by. 

Of softer fold and gayer hue 

Than e’er the artist's pencil drew, 

And o’er ByZantium’s conquered towers 
Sped brightly as in happier hours. 

Bat Moslem hosts, those walls within, 
Are gathering fast with martial din 

Of trampet, dram, and atabal, 

Before the Sultan's palace hail ; 
And far along th’ extended streets 
Throng after throng the vision meets. 
Here the bold Javizars appear, 

With mace, and cimeter, and spear ; 
And there wild Turcomaus advance, 
And Tartars with their steed and lance ; 
And crowds of every sect and name 


Could beast such deep, soul-speaking eyes, 
With lightning ravished from the skies. 
But ali! ‘tis idle thus to dwell 
On brightest charms, so brief their spell ! 
The Sultan gazed upon the fair, 
Till softer lines his features wear ; 
Then to the Pachas—“ Have ye seen 
A face more fair, or gentler mien ? 
Deem ye your S0vereign grown less brave ? 
Say, whom would not such charins enslave 7” 
He hears the Pachas' lavish praises— 
Irene's dark hair he grasps and raises— 
With motion quick his sword is gleaming— 
One stroke !—the severed head is streaming ! 
Then Mahomet, with eyes of fire— 

* What think ye of your monarch’s ire ? 
What weakness is not he above 
Who severs thus the ties of Love !” 

Montron, Pa. March, 1637, 
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A MIsisTER witout a Heap.—At 
any thing goes amiss in public affairs, the general 
tion is announced by + Gertane discha' 
windows of the seraglio, and a demand 
vizier's head. When M. de Calonne was removed from the 


ministry by Louis XVI.,the Turkish Ambassador at Paris in- 





x ' Who fight for plunder, not for fame. 
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é " For the New-Yorker, 


‘|| ZETHE AND OTHER POEMS: By E. D. Kexmicorr. Roches. 


ter: Pratt & Nichols." 

Aw American book of Poetry! Verily, it is a thing of won. 
der in this-utitisatian age. We thought all our poets bad laid 
by their. strings for a while, resolved to touch them no more 
till the dominion of Romance should come again. It was a 
most melaacholy vision that came over our aged brow then, 
full of despondency and doubt; and we thought that all the 
bright fancies of our youth about the poetry of our wildernes, 
land were gone for ever. 
It is indeed a sad time for the reveries of a minstrel. |; j, 
not often that a volume of poems comes from the press in 
these days; and when it does, it seems as if it came like a 
spirit from a better land, and few can turn to give it a wel- 
come. The dull calculations of commerce and politics afford 
nothing congenial to the fair pageantry of the imiagination ; 
and the one must always give way to the striding march of 
the other. 
Our nation has always been behiad in the developement of 
literary talent. But itis only because she has either not 
known her power, or has given it to neglect. There never 
has been a lack of Amcrican mind. Her intellectual strength 
has never faltered when put to the trial; and in the sturdies: 
struggle of mind, she has grappled successfully with the long. 
tried and bardy champions of the arena. 
The last fifty years has given her an illustrious line of gen. 
ius, that will shed honor through her history, and make it 
what the history of every republic ought to be—a record of 
the triumphs of mental power. The close of the last century 
led un the splendid era. Bold and gifted minds then rose w 
hold their rale over the land; they were trained to the stern 
discipline of the Puritans, and they grew in strength amid 
the storms and the fiery troubles of the Revolution. They 
were such minds as can bear rivalry. Their power of thoug) 
was as indomitable as their love of Freedom, and it gave « 
tone of daring to every hour of their lives. They had an ec- 
ergy of purpose that sprung beyond the difficulties of the 
times ; they laid hold on trath with a giant power, that both 
opened the track before them and drove them swifter on 
their career. 
Such were the men that have been the boast of the Amer.- 
can republic. They have, indeed, long since all passed away; 
but neither their fame nor their sway have passed with them 
They left bebind an influence that can never die. It lives o» 
unchanging in the free laws and the high councils of thew 
country. It is a power that will rule king-like in her desv- 
nies through every age to come.—But we must hasten from 
this retrospect to the work before us. 

“It is the work of » young author; at least so says the 
short and unassuming ‘apology’ that introduces it to the rat: 
er; and we could not help admiring its bumble air, as if the 


|| author of these poems could hardly venture the first offering 
'| of his young muse to be scanned by the rigid reviewer. 


The first and longest poem in the book is ‘ Zethe ;’ and « 
is one that, though simple and sometimes ordinary in its d~- 
sign, is touched off with beauty. We cannot pass over uno~ 
ticed the opening lines. There is‘ something of noblence 
about them, and they are the creation of an exuberant ye! 
strong imagination. s 

Th sighs woe dash she ind ea high 


Red Tightnings gleamed in fiery fold. 
And deepening still the thanders rolled ; 


tee claincrous din from moan a bes 

He bore his passage through the cloud.” 
In the midst of this tamultuous uproar, there is seen a fems'r 
standing on a high cliff that rises gloomily over the flood “ 
the Vistula. She is arrayed in the costly drapery of re\. 


when || but her frame seems feeble and her check is pale, as if gr! 


was wasting away her young life. She is serene amid (lr 
roar of the storm. The hoarse thunder is bursting now 
then from the sky, and the lightning, as it streams downwa". 
quivers upon the lofiy -pionacles of the crags and tips the 
with flame. But storm, and thunder, and flame, are ol: 
unheeded. For an instant, the vision of a spirit comes up" 


* As the writer of this review has found it necessary to employ 











style editorial, it may be to state that his -ogjpions sre ) 
Gon eibaiatiertantlibe Eprror. 
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her. It is only the fancy of her disordered brain, and it van- 
ishes again in the darkness. 
“ There is—there is no balm to soothe 
The anguish of my troubled soul ; 
No arm to stay the i 
‘That in this 
It is her own inconstancy that bas slain her faithful lover.— 
Her last hope in life has failed, and she thinks with a bursting 
heart on the blessedness of other days. 
“ He sl ! mad waves with foamy crest 
Roll darkly o'er his place of rest. 
I would this arm were nerved with strength 
To loose the fetters of his sleep ; 
I would this voice were fraught with power 
To call him from the 
But he sleeps on for ever, a victim to the anguish of despised 
affection, and his death has kindled a never-dying remorse in 
her soul. Hey Manzalvo isthe rejected but the loved one 
still, and for him ber whole Jife must be passed in the burning 
agony of guilt. But she must bid farewell to life. 
“ Farewell! there is no word to bless 
This heart of wo and wretchedness : 
Farewell! but ere that startling sound 
From cliff to cliff was echoed round, 
Her heart was cold beneath the wave 
That rudely swept above her grave.” 
Then comes the description of the death of Manzalvo, the 
lover of Zethe, which, though happening first in time, is by 
the author given last. The tale of the false maiden of his 
love reaches him, 
' “ As homeward from the strife he came, 
Loaded with honors, wealth and fame.” 


No word either of sorrow or of anger breaks from his lips.— 
His is the deep, the still, the all-pervading solitude of the 
heart that finds its last trust, where all its hopes were trea- 
sured up, suddenly torn away forever. 


“ Bat in his withering look was read 
The wreck of man J - of 


Not half so keen 
Nor yot the Sery grief of 
or 
Who wait the SL sdb murd’rous blows, 
As was the scorpion- that took 
The life-blood from Manzalvo’s look.” 


‘Zethe’ is a poem of merit. It needed a mind of pectic 
power to call forth such an outline into elegance. And it has 
been done. The anthor has accomplished what is always the 
mark of genius to accomplish: he has given both beauty and 
interest to a story that in itself cannot claim high originality, 
ond gathered around it the liveliness and the spirit of poetry. 
It is like an old ruined abbey, hung with moss and ivy, that 
fling garlands over the gray stones and hide them in their de- 
There is a kind of meditative air about it that throws 
solemnity all around: hing akin to the philosophic fire 
of Byron, yet without any of his daring recklessness. It is 
not, indeed, Byron when he trod amid the wild scenery of the 
Jura and the Tyrol—bat Byron in the quiet seclusion of Lake 
Leman, searching with an instinctive power into the abysses 
of the human mind. The author, we are persuaded, has read 
the great poet attentively. 

Next comes an Indian piece entitled ‘Kaughnawah.’ It is 
among the first in strength and power of any in the book. Its 
conceptions are bold, and its execution shows what its author 
cando. An old Indian is represented ig the foreground of 
the picture, standing on the spot that he would choose above 
all others—hy the heavy dashings of his own Niagara: 


cay. 





. 


And then comes his song of vengeance, mingling like an ora- 
cle from the dead with the roar of the waterfall : 
“T have been—I have been 
en toe ne = ahs om 
wash ont thy wrongs 
An the of life ; 
And have been made, 
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“? wil cons we Gy Aveliing 
I will come —for my hatchet 
Hath foes ; 
FS 
Ere the foam ef the mad waters 
Covered his head.” 
We love to see American poets touching upon such topics 
as these. It shows at least that they love the inspiration of 
their native land, and can find in it abundance of the sources 
of poetry. 

Indian legends are rich themes for the poet, for they are 
full ef the wild heroism and the romantic achievement that 
the poet loves. We may neglect them now, bat we may be 
sure that future times will call them forth from oblivion. An- 
other century will not leave them as we have done. They 


—were 


to come. There is the same graceful simplicity—the same 
highborn and chivalrous daring in them, that gave inspiration 
to the troubadours of France; and the time must come, be it 
now ora hundred years onward, when it will hold the same 
directing control over the mind. 

There is one little poem in this collection that has great 
beauty. It speaks to the heart, and it could have come only 
from a heart of feeling. It is entitled ‘My Cottage Home :’ 

*iokuenreae oo 
And with her bleac canvases hid 
The foam of ocean ; 

Where, from her rocky, wave-girt base, 
Her skyward towers uprise ; 
Yet—yet my cottage-home a) 

Most in my eyes.” 

Most heartily do we bestow our admiration on the first part 

of the following—indeed it is all good: 
“ Oh, dearly—dearly do I love 
My grove environed home, 
And on my heart its smiles shall beam, 
Whiere’er I chance to roam : 
et 
Oh, never. never will I leave 
My lovely cottage more.” 

Such po.try must always be pleasing, for it calls back the 
hours of childhood, spent in the midst of the green fields and 
the clear rivers; and it comes, as the song of the wild-bird 
used to then, full-toned and shrill from the woods. 

As we were turning over the pages with all the sober and 
dignified air of a reviewer, a piece headed ‘ Bachelor's Song’ 
caught our eye. We are not as we used to be. Years bave | 
stolen with a steady pace upon us now, and calmed, some- | 
what, the ardor of our affections ; yet. for all this, as we read | 
on, our sage brow began to darken, ad if we had been in the | 
hey-day of our youth, we dare not teli what the consequences 
would have been. The piece, at any rate, would have had a 
sorry time of it. But we managed to get through it quite 
composedly; and at the last line, 

“ Farewell trouble—farewell wife,” 
we solemnly pronounced it to be the most abominable heresy 
ever heard of in Christendom. We cannotdivine what should 
have brought this scape-grace of a ‘ Bachelor Song’ into such 
respectable company. It has ne more business there than 
Milton's Satan had among the fair spirits of Eden. 

But we must finish this short sketch of ‘ Zethe, and other 
Poems.’ We always love to look into the pages of a young 
poet, for we can gather, almost always, from them, what he 
is destined to be. That our author is one of genius, we have 
not a doubt; it is marked on almost every page of his work. 
The rambling enthusiasm of youth must of course attend his 
productions ; but his mind has strength, and his imagination 
is a bold one. * 

We have, occasionally, floticed the traces of carelessness in 
the velume, as if it wereturned off in haste. There is also a 
tone of sameness running through much. of it, though it is not 
very strongly marked, and perhaps would escape the eye of 
all save a proféseed reviewer. But these are faults which 
time, and a wider range of thought, will correct. They are 
far from being the distinguishing marks of the author's poetry. 

The love of nature was never yet wanting to the poet. It 
will always breathe his inspiration, and be the Lurden of his 
song. So it is with our author. Like the gentle Wordsworth, 
he shows that this admiration is in his heart, lending its soft 








will be the fairest ornament of American literature in the age || tal 


kindred beauty to every thing around. Witness the smooth- 
ness of the following : 
“T've seen the clear and frosty drift 
Of the purest mountain snow— 
The foam of seas, when the wild winds lift 
Their waves in an Alpine flow ; 
But purer far is that breast of thine 
Than the stainless drift, or the foamy brine.” 
So it is, that nature gives the poet his power. Let him seek 
from her, then, the only inspiration of genias. Then shall 
poetry gather new brightness, when kindled by such a hand; 
and like the vestal-fires of the maidens of Greece, shall burn 
on, undimmed, shedding its glories upon every age of time. 
Philadelphia. GP. Ww. 
For the New-Yorker. 
THE WRECK OF THE ORIENTAL BARK. 


“Upon the beach, carved 





Tat strange lost bark, so far 
Departed from those Orient seas of light, 
Where its dark, curious fashioned form, did float 
Majestic on the sight, 
Is wrecked, and sinks amid 
The waves of untried seas! Forms which had lent 
Romance to India’s climes, when straying there, 
Now sad and low are bent. 
Eyes beautifully bright, 4 
And shaded by the long, dark, pensive lash 
Of Eastern beauty, lose their natural light, 
Dimmed by the sea-wave’s dash. 
Hush’d is that strange, soft voice, 
Late raised in earnestness of prayer to one, 
Beneath whose glittering shrine those lips in awe 
Had kiss'd the holy stone ; 
To one whose spirit knew 
No presence even in that very air, 
Sweet with the incense of his mysteries— 
Faith bad but dreamed it there. 
Then when the gathered wave, 
That darkened with ommipotence and doom, 
Burst on their eyes that ne’er again might look 
Upon a distant home, 
They eank into the grave 
Of their earth.bounded faith—in death tw lie 
Where sleep the forme of those whose waking eyes 
Gazed on Bternity ! 
How desolately sweet 
One thought of home, when doom from out the deep 
Steals on the trance of awed yet fevered hearts, 
And ends their woes in sleep; 
When Hope comes not to lull 
The wild, disordered mind to rest—when cries 
Bring no assistance, and the streaming sight 
Reads horror in the skies! 
They're gone! Stilled is the sea, 
That tells not of their dreamless rest below + 
Oh that a rich and Christian hope had lit 
Their dark departure so! 
Hamilton College, 1837. 


ee 
As Eventrut Lirs.—A memoir was read at a recent ses- 


G.H. 








influence to the spirit of his musings, and imparting its own 


i time he was ine 
— Siorinced pwede eae crm 

which di 
caused the unfortunate man to awake. He tore off his wind- 
sheet, and towards the hospital—where he remain- 
a long time he recovered his general at he 
did not recever the faculties of speech or eve, 
ralyeersafter he eutered the Hospi fu ae 4 
He ic now sixty-seven years the aspect of « de- 
crepit old woman, being able to walk, 
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REMEDIES FOR INTEMPERANCE. — it; the extravagance of dress, the late hours, the exhaustion || Books, regarded merely as a gratification, are worth 
Tu orld is probably by this time somewhat cloyed with of strength, the exposure of health, and the languor of the || than all the luxuries on carth. A taste for hterature secuns 
‘ succeeding day,—these and other evils, connected with this || cheerful occupation for the unem and languid hours of 
Temperance Sermons, Addresses, and exhortatioas of all |! amusement, are strong reasons for banishing itfrom the com- || life ; and how many persons, in t hours, for want of inno. 
sorts ;—and no marvel. We would by no means censure or jj nunity, But dancing t not therefor to be proscribed. || cont resources, are now impelled to coarse and brutal pleasure, 
discourage them; on the contrary, we could wish that more || Un the contrary, bulls to be discouraged for this among |} How many young men can be found in this city, who unaccus. 
. eit. cively idered. We only other reasons, that dancing instead of being a rare pleasure, || tomed to find a companion in a book, and strangers to int. 
ee P ws ith papas POS lectual activity, are almost driven, in the long dall evenings of 
the evils of Intemperance, and their antidotes, Swed aaa rob vs. 
on ir appropriate anti It is one of the good signs of the times, lectures on 
—~ Ms 1 yf ; -- me Ae | 2 neh eat yy a than - 
‘ ic am t even more the: 
an — manera ~ youth naturally overflows in harmonious movements. his is one of the first fruits of our intelle@tual culture 
quent recurrence to the subject, or a more earnest enforce- |! 1116 idea of dancing entitles it to favor. Its end is, to realize || What a harvest may we hope for from its wider ditfusion ! 
ment of the requisitions of Temperance. An Address, how- || perfect grace in motion; and who does not know that a sense In these remarks, I have insisted on the importance of in. 
ever, has recently appeared—the production of Rev. Writtax |} of the graceful is one of the higher faculties of our nature? || creasing innocent gratifications ina communtiy. Let us Le. 
Ex.ery CHaAxwinxe, of Boston—which is replete with the || !t is to be desired that dancing should become too common || come a more cheerful, and we shall become @ more temperate 
” 4 among us to be made the object of Testy. okie contacd people. a3 
striking originelity and force which characterize all the wri- in the ball; thet members of the same family, when confined 
tings of that truly great man. We make one extract, where- || by unfavorable weather, should recur to it for exercise and ex- From the New Monthly for April 
in are advanced some novel yet profoundly valuable ideas with || hilaration; that branches of the come finally choull ealiven ms wastes td ieee pe , 
Tegard most available remedies for Intemperance : in this way their occasional meetings ; it should fill up an not say, Bequegth . 
eg onbenpren ger of placi ngurdn oh Ghn-atetmbingsoad cthaaten, te atid Gir yous Thy memory—I rather ask ' 
. s suggest of placing a people | : : this : Withdraw, I , from me th. control, 
beyond the temptations to intemperance, is to furnish them || f°F™ & Is ie vo be desired. thas coocmplichesent Leave somsailig bs Gin wide wall soeate vegrening 
with the means of innocent pleasure This topic, I | should be extended to the laboring classes of society, not only 
hend, has not been sufficiently insisted on. I feel ‘its impor- || 9% innocent pleasure, but as a means of improving the I need my thoughts for other things than thee, 
es tance, and to enlarge upon it, though some of the | Manners. Why should not gracefulness be spread through | wis Locdtsrtede mar'™ 
re ics which I oneiinen hard! | the whole community !—From the French nation, we learn - 
topics may i may seem to some ly con- | : } Will leave the hours that are to come more lonely. 
bi sistent with the gravity of this occasion. We oughtnot, how- | ‘bat a degree and refinement of manners may pervade all of my hind, 
: ever, to respect the claims of that gravity which prevents a | rae tee Mize ie a world of foclings end of fancieo— 
; faithful exposition of what may serve and improve our fellow Pancies whowe rainbow empire is the mind, 
f . ‘ ‘ . the conscious awkwardness, which confinement to laborious Feelings realize their own romances. 
; I have said, a people should be guarded against temptation sate, . oe 
t ret. : occupations is apt to induce. An accomplishment, giving To dream and to create has been my fate, . 
fs peg fron. by fins ie sere of innocent | free and graceful movement Realise tether teal than Alen, Sat See Se mure busy scheming ; A 
ey. cotint canta os o chute Sean af etal not beoiste- intellectual or moral culture, still does something to bring I fear to that I may find too late mp 
soa cang as refresh, instead of exhausting the system ; those who pertake it, near each other. . ee er ere ere be bad 
; such as recur frequently, rather than continue long; such as || | *pproach another subject, on which a greater variety of ae eee ious pyre of thought brought 
send us hack to our daily duties invigorated in body and inj Pinion exists than on the last, and that is the Theatre. Inj Up to the heavens bed Byes mays thisdile 
len : : its present state, the theatre deserves no encouragement. ragrant } 
sis ech ton ara in the pvsnse ad ecco tn accumulation af tora uence has nowrshed | Mu hry be gered for my Own comaming <= 
a daasclill ohths cach as ete dinncned by colf-re t, and || imtemperance and all vice. In this, I do not say that Oh, give me back the Past that took no part wey 
loa 7 with the consciousness that life has a higher || ‘¢ amusement is, radically, jally evil. I can conceive Tn the existence it was but surveying ; 
end than to be amused. In every community there must be || °f ® theatre, which would be the of all amusements, Shas Seow aseGe WO cncianes See d Ii 
ions, and tneary of agreeable excitement, | 1 Would take a high rank among the means of refining the Amid the life of other lives delaying. saat 
and if innocent ones are not furnished, resort will be had to | ‘**% nd elevating the character of a - The deep |} Why should such be mine own? I sought it not— him ie 
criminal. Man was made to enjoy as well as to labor; and | “C* the mighty and terrible passions, and the sublime emo- ore than content to live apart and lonely ; re 
the state of society shouid be adapted to this inciple of bu- || 40% of genuine tragedy, are fitted to thrill us with human ptr Pe ie far the | 
man nature. France, especially before the revolution, bas | *Y™Psthies, with profound interest in our nature, with a con- Jo whet I wished und to pletare only. tue _ 
been represented as a singularly temperate country ; a fact to || “iousness of what man can do and dare and suffer, with an wets Be waich bs ko orn Sn most pil 
lained : lesional. ohinert What should o’ermaster mine to i 
ay ge ay Mpeeretay pores aod in Wah hopes tat cll ows wt ty Dring as “Whe 
nocent especially g the p y- Men} queens is an aff 
drink to excess very often to shake sll Gigvidden. os vo cntio-| heen ped 
ee ment, and these mo- | the tore 
pases goto Ay [omy ts en ee nts mee wees es ro 
be to ubound in drunkenness, if oppertunities are ous workings. But how little does the theatre accomplish its ter; bus 
Se en Se Sas Les are lend? How often is it disgraced by monstrous distortions of the load 
sobriety are dull and unvaried; because, in losing the com Ramune tasted, end oll meso diqguaced by preliucases.ccates- my knor 
# tousness of his condition and his existence, he loses little || 8©%* imdelicacy, low wit, such as no woman, worthy of the when L 
¥ hich he wishes to retain. The Inboring classes are most name, can hear without a blush, and no man can take provided 
@xposed to intemperance, because they have at present few at both 
other excitements. A man who, after toil, has watch-fir 
resources of blameless recreation, is less tempted than other and alm 
men to seek self-oblivion. He has too many of the pleasures adventur 
of a man to take up with those of a brute. Thus the encour- It was 
he made 
make hi: 
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which, p 
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Death 
little ope 
oxysm th 
that nots 
discovere 
dispropor 
young wil 
Suppose ¢ 
had struc 
the bands 
the woun 
ly make « 
culture ; Two Saanrs.—On Saturday , as he is 
so organ by which this provision is vo be enjoyed. |! defence againet j , by giving foree and clovation |» dollcc in che Park "Old ream, that's maiee,” oaid 0 ee? MM said band 
aad an gmusement, which has been discouraged in || to the mind. It also ere con, ones looking “so hand it over.” “Did your's have * frst dress 
son. Dancing oct wists wich balls ond re ber pera be said ove tehaiee’ one « 7 ~athty replied nee md 
v ; re cultivated mind may to stores “ ” the old m#, over his 
of worst forms pf social pleasure. The time 6éa- {i of ianseent thing be made inter- || « . bod with y 
‘ safled ts proparetion 0's bol, afoot of Gee Man Ue eal aie fee ee a errr aR, fae aie, 
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SELECTED LITERATURE. 


From the Louisiana : 


The strings of the have murmur’d long, 
Bu here's hy tote wand the tide of 

ut res 

From its secret founts will flow : ny 
A 


RECORDS. 

Atrrep Aspesxatt had been born to an unencumbered 
estate of about three thousand a year. Until 
be had lived for himself; and by so doing, 
brought his life to aclose at that comparativel 
thisdiiemma,after signing his will most unwillingly 
ing intently upon that most disastrous of all views, the reced- 
ing physi , and seen him 

“ Take his leave with signs of sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow ;” 

and listening, with intolerable anguish, to the blessed tidings 
of the eternal joys that, in all haman probability awai 
him in paradise, in the course of an hour; he ralhed miracu- 


f 
ts 


lously, refused his physic, became rapidly convalescent, and, 
for the first time in his life, fell des in love with vir 
tue, and soon after with the young a mameaaaene areas 


most pitiable, yet often most worthy of all objects, a decay- 
ed gentleman. : 

When a man of fifty falls in love, and for the first time, 
is an affair of some moment, 
- penod, every moment him. 
the torch of Love properly depicted, either 
painter. On its length should be notre. a scale 
years of haman life. I might be very profound on this 
ter; but, for the I decline 
the leaden plummet of his perception i 
my knowledge, and shall aif 
peep torch is lighted for an old 
provi atthe said old gentleman has not been burning it 
at both ends before, it burns with a clear, steady flame, like a 
— “ee a beacon, giving much more light than heat, 
and almost always acting as a cautionary light, warning the 
adveuturous not to approach too closely. 

It was Mr. A "s t 
be made the most of it by making, his 
make his young wife, very . How 
autumn could have induced the 


= 


nto one secret; 
which, probably, we shall know, if we shouki happen to fall 
in love at fifty. *© * * © © © © ®@ #@ #8 © @ 


said bandage to staunch 

rst dressing for the wound ; 
'nz to use it for so wholesome 
over his own eyes, thus 
withered bagem bleeding. If he 


E 
- 


i 
Hi 





filial piety for the silent and deep feeling of attachment to his 
own person, ho was happy in the mistake. That man is no 
philosopher who knows not that mistakes are the most 


nant parents of our felicities. This we will prove at ourleisure. 


and—in the language of the world’s commander—no mis- | i 


Sree Meets heey at bn dip mene snsed, dorertore < 
, one these hysterical attacks, perhaps two 

mgt cfd ES influence on the character of 
our hero, concerning whom 
Records ; the narration 1s a little more dolorous 
than I could wish, I shall give the history of these three par- 


ms. 
had a long, hollow, and botiy nose. 


i 


. Alfred Aspenall 
The skin was drawn over its osseous structure with the tight- 
ness of the parchment upon a kettledrum. Not « wrinkle 
was discoyerable upon it. lis owner treated it with much 
reverence, and always blew ut with a becoming gravity. Judg- 
ing from the resonance it made, it is no slander to say of it, 
that it was, like Slander herself, “trum i 
to be wondered then, that ha so goodly an engine, the 
possessor put it'to manifold singular uses 7 But there 
was one use to which he could not it, owing to 
 heedsiee solidi’ chao ks Weeeinan ae 
ggg es be his coutempt, or 
“aiedain. As a ki ef indonnnity for this dope’: | 
natural to his nose, whenever he read, 
iably read it; and, like 
tied that he 


fe 
if 


E 
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the Irish express it, mightily smitten with 
own voice, two days before his marriage he 
lady-love into an arbor, and commenced 


F 
/ 


: 


ing divine in supporting and ad- 

Leoking beneficently on the curate, he exclaimed, “ It will 
soon be over. What exquisite sensibility my Griselda posses- 
ses! How she must love mc! It was the passion that I 
threw iuto my voice. I was reading to her—did you hear 
me, Mr. St. John?” 

“ No—yes—indeed, sir—ah! I was—that is—but she, the 


revives. 

“ Why does he call my future wife an angel?” was the 
thought that flitted for one moment across his mind; but 
Vanity just then whispered in his car ‘The poor young man 
paeememie’ ip ay shane,” he dismissed it from bis 

ever. 

“ This is very foolish,” seid the young lady, opening her 
eyes with a slight shudder. 

“ Not at all, my love; it was quite natural that you should 
feel acutely when J read to you as I just now read.” 


“ And very wicked,” she continued, throwing the slightest 
glance of reproach possible into a look that she cast upon her 
y com 


» pen ees ee I will 
be more careful of my thrilling tones for the future. We had 
better go up to the house. Mr. St. John, take Miss Grain- 
i as well as mine. 


have thought fit to collect these || all 


“ He sends his compliments to me 1” 

Py pr se 

“ And will be glad of my company to dinner—five, five is 
his hour—is it not so f”’ 

“ Icis, sir.” 

“TI thought so; tell him I shall be sure to come.” 
having thus unconsciously invited himself to dinner 
nt amazement of the confused Mr. St. John, and to 
astonishment of the fat rector, the unwilling author of 


& 


this mistake again essayed to e , being i i 
to Mr. A es totes dat Perel pan $y my 
for being in his pleasure grounds. 


But who trespass the property of others should 
reme iy by ey besides 

constructed of steel. Mr. As |, when he 
vorite subject, would viciously, with all the 
hold on a button, provided that that button had a pair of opea 
ears above it. In such conjunctures, he wes more tenacious 
than a . Mr. Aspenall thas continued :-—<I know, 
sir, that one day you will become a worthy member of the 
church. But you should improve your reading, sir; you 
should indeed. You have seven bad accents, three erroneous 
suspensions of the voice, and two false em in the read- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer. You see I by my devotions. 
We have souls to be saved, sir, rich poor: very few hear- 
ers have you, Mr. St. John, so attentive as myself—I wish 
pai dbl ‘ehow san lib courtesy, for yuu hardly seem to 
listen to a word that I say.” 

“ Sir, I am indeed eager to depart; I have the most press- 
ing business.” iit dispirited —y 
“Not at all. Disquiet not yourse! not be ou 
read better than Dr. Bludde infinitely. You can 
oblige me—you know that I am to be married next Monda 
—the doctor, by his snuffling reading, will mar the ritual, sir 


doctor—y y—you—there—rov ! 
Mr. Aspenall emphasised the last word signficantly, and 

then at the same moment, by means of his ane bold 

of the button, pushing the fragile young man first 

and then jerking him back very violently, repeated—“I say 


” 
“ Mr. A Mr. Aspenall, you will drive me mad!” 
“No, no—I'll make a man of you—teach how to read 
—come into my library directly—I'll give you the first lesson 
now: in three there will not be a man shall read the 
marriage ceremony with you in the country—excepting my- 
self.” 
“ You must excuse me—l cannot.” 
“Pooh, pooh !—you shall marry me, sir—and I'll show you 
how to do 1.” 
“I won't.” 
“T say you shall.” 
“T won't, by G—d!" said the youth, as, almost exasper- 
ated into insanity, he burst away from his persecutor, and 
rushed out of the garden gate, which some sounds not 
wholly unlike ‘hoary old villain,’ came undulating up the av- 
enue. 
Good Mr. Aspenall stood for some minutes astounded, and 
as fixed as one of the quaint old statues with which his gar- 
den was so still holding the curate’s button in his 
hand, with a triangular piece of cloth attached to it. When 
at be found words, he thus delivered himself: “‘Here’s 
a reprobate parson for you! Comes to me from his 
rector with an invitation to dinner—picks up my future wife 
in a swoon—offer to teach the ignorant you puppy how to 
read—consent to Jet him marry me—for all which be swears 
at me, dashes off with all show of contempt, and finally 
winds up his very clerical conduct by calling me—the owner 
of the w ish and the patron of the living—a hoary 
old villain!’ T have a great mind to go with this button in 
my hand, and lay it, with my complaint, before the doctor.” 

However, be first went into the room where Miss Grainger 
was sitting and having vented his ind ion before her, she 
soon soothed him into a better frame of mind, and easily pre- 
vailed upon him to take no notice whatever of “ae. 
rudeness of the young curate. Indeed she did more. In or- 
der that the sight of the black button and well-worn piece 
of cloth that had been the breast of St. John,might 
net, by being tanredneet the sight of her futme husband, 

te him, she put them by very carefully in her work- 


* 
iP 


“ 


. || basket, and locked them up afterwards in one of the most se- 
. || cret recesses of her 


drawers. 


A good deal to the surprise, and not less to the contentment 





# that your arm alone, sir, will be a sufficient support. Mr. 
St. John's time mast be too precious too him.” ’ 
“What now is eternity, to me?” said the 


of the jolly rector, punctualty at five came Mr. Aspenall, and, 
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quite asf never before seen in smile of hers, which both pleased end |. 










and, according the 
mp me he nese hd arr all; however, the 
a i was ied at all ; , the rec- 
tor more than balanced the accounts in his own favor by the | 

manner in which he played his part at the ensuing} 
dinner. In the meantime, eac ee oe 
young curate read worse and worse, Se tee y| 
and hollow, and was at last quite distressing to 















bed by the inestimable advantages held out to him of being 
taught to read gratuitously. 
at ge returned, one Sunday, duly escorted by 
her lovi from hearing the morning service at the par- | 
ish ch She was in miserable spirits. She had been re- | 
garding, with painful anxiety, the contrast between matured | 
ity and 


spiri 
i wasted figure, | 

















with the pallor ; 
and with reedy and broken voice, performed divine service 
and preached above, whilst, with rounded figure and rubicund } 
isage, doeply ensconced in crimson-vclvoed cushions in his | 
vod eaive. . Blubberbach did all but doze beneath. The 
avis wate 8 home in silent abstraction ; ond when, oth 6 
becoming marital assiduity, Mr. Aspenall, had arranged pil- | 
lows for her on the sofa, the following conversation ensued. 
Mr. Aspenall first, with the gallantry of a lover or the affec- | 
tion of'a fond husband, taking hold of the white, listless, almost jj 
lifeless band of his lady, pressed it to his lips, and said, “ My | 
Griselda, I observe with pain your increasing dislike to that | 
rverse and very opinionated young divine, Mr. St. John. 
(ou always treated him with indiffere: | 
feeling in his disfavor has lately assumed a character still | 
more positive—you shall suffer this affliction no longer—his | 
enunciation has becom: intolerable. Till your spirits be im- | 
proved we will have divine service at home.” 
“O! most gladly.” 



























i the thirty-pinth, that he pretended to} 
read this morning? No emphasis—no unction. When he 
came to the verse ‘ Lord, let me know my end, the number | 
my days, that I may be certified how long I have to live,’ | 
seemed to be almost in the act of dying—the words la- 

i as if struggling with 













his tones—it was no longer a voice that was heard, but some- 

thing that might have been deemed to be the echoes of the 

rushing ofthe wings of death in the valtings of corroding 
rt.” 

“O! spare me !”—the wife let fall her head frantically 
upun the shoulders of the old man, and catching him to her 
bosom, burst into tears. Why, let philosophy determine. 

ivi doats on me 
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yject is painful to me.” | 
“ And no wonder ; (half aside ; ) the puppy was too proud | 
to take lessons:” and then in his usual tone he continued ; | 



































| Monday, the 20th of 
;|] benefits hie reading had imparted to 


| sionate lover, and too apt to use 


just 
Mr. Aspenall read on. ‘His wife is no longer recumbent. 
She is sitting tigidly upright—her eyes are fixed in a ied | 


‘- pearance a e 
Mr. Acgendh ceestnduipen his legs, threw his book 


| “ what have I done? a curse upon all love stories—a curse 


ies Sy Seek egnenee eR hreceaverel Oa bast of wiren Fo, oe Neal ener d between them. 


| three days afterwards, to inquire after Mrs. 
} just a@d with all expedition, to Italy. 
Whe, ped y 


y went the fit. The next day, being 
ugust, of the year of grace 179-, about 


after Mr. Aspenall, ly reflecti 
Diag had isipteved to the hockii and pict 


- 

before, proposed reading to her, and that 
hs should voutions tie Hints olaak bod bore before interrup- 
inting in the arbor. He ised, however, to 
the discretion of mediocrity, indeed, 
pass over the most affecting parts so tamely, | 
not produce a single tremor on the most deli- 


Tne lady graciously assented, and assumed the most com- 
posing attitude, that down pillows, cushions, and a yielding 
sofa could =“ord. Mr. Aspenall put on his spectacles, rang 


out, by the means of his handkerchief, a clarion prelude from 
his horny nose, deliberately found the where he had 
left off so many months before, and, at first, began to drawl 


forth his words ina manner so monotonous, that it would have 
been the envy of any clerk of Parliament, that ever read a 
short or petition to a yawning house. 

The b ings of the lady pos Rev became more gentle, 
and at long intervals, whilst the reader to warm 
i j aware of the fact, his voice 
sis more —— So concen- 
trated was his attention upon himself, that, though his eyes 





must have seen, his judgement did not perceive, that Mr. As- 
— own maid stole gently into the room, on her tiptoes. | 
ing well assured that her master was reading, for the deaf 


mistress was sleeping, she dared not » ; she stole softly 
up to the lady, and not at all clandestinely, but very gently, 
placed a little note upon the sofa, in such a manner, that one 
part of it rested upon her delicate hand. If her mistress 
slept, the abigail knew that the moment «he awoke she would 
perceive the billet. Having performed this little feat, en- 
tirely to her own satisfaction, with elongated body she sneaked 
forto hastily from the storm of words, and in much the same 
way as a cat would do through a smart shower of rain. 


fr. Aspenall read on. The lover, in his tale, was a H 
( sol horses that drew it were proceeding at a slow trot, and it was 


jonate ex x | 
i emg tse A ow “ae that sas As casa 
from his monotony caution. “ Heavens, 

cutie ead tel shouted forth the im te lecturer.— 


| mind. 
only could have doubted thaf—but not quite so sure that her | 


‘ 
| 


| 


| 





The gentle Griselda roused a little—a very little, and 
ceiving the note, she altered her position, shaded her | 
countenance still more and drew the note up so that abe might | 
read it unperceived by the old gentleman, who was just then 
i ee ee | 

Mr. As read on. 
rustled—a low choking sob might have been 
ary one te the ream thot Gas nat sending 


deeply | 
into her bosom, the pernicious piece of paper that she iad | 


hands are clenched—and, though those clenched 
ed forth. Unobservant of these systoms of agony, the hus- | 
band’s voice gathers force—he is at the crisis of his tale— | 
the lover has no prospect of relief before him, and he is vent- | 
ing his despair in impassioned sentences, when the poor Gri- 
selda, seeming to take up the thread of the narrative, shricks 
out, “ My God, God, he will die! And where is she | 
wale 

hearted? O where, where, where!” and uitering another | 
long and unearthly cry, she falls back upon the sofa, to all ap- | 





one pane of glass, and his spectacles through another. There 
was no occasion for calls, or the ringing of bells to bring 
assistance, the whole household was in the room in an instant. 


“Cursed fool that I am!” exclaimed the poor old man; 


—I have destroyed my heir—brute, wretch, idiot! Look up, 
sweet Griselda—Ludovicus, in that damnable tale, did | 
die—he was married to his Amanda—he was, indeed he 
Ah, she hears me not—she will never recover—never 


out of the room, and with the assistance of medica) advice, 
after many relapses, Mrs 1 was restored to 
her usual state of health ly visitor, whe called about 


ised her husband, by telling him that Mr. St. John had 
hy, my good Mrs. Probett!—a good riddance, 
Monday morning, 
not mention it to” 


"*t, 


Fs 


ow her bosom heaved roe gwd, 





' 


i ne 


‘ 
; 


I 


the pillow of the dying—of the broken- | E 


' 


| 





“Ah, no! why should she? It is to her a matter of the 
utmost indiffcrence. I am sorry for the youth, however—ob. 
Stinate as he is. What followed?” 

the slow effusion of blood—indeed, 
of hie ultimate recovery. He set off for Italy 
. He will have all the autumn before him, so he 
ly, and winter in a more genial climate. Can 

I see Mrs. As oe 


ae yes—she is much better. Go up stairs and chat with 

Mrs. Probett did so—and Mrs. Aspenall rapidly recovered 
her health and spirits 

This is the history of fytte the second. 

Well, after all this, things went on simling enough. Mr. 
Aspenall touk great glory to himself for forbearing to be too 
eloquent in the presence of his wife. The new curate was a 
young man, that nee squire’s dinners - ~ instruc- 
tions in reading, with equal complacency. He a 
capacity for both. Mrs. Scbehall waete attended the perich 
church, and was no more shocked by hearing the service | 
read, ina broken and tremulous voice. In due time, Trisme- 
gistus was born, and in due time, Trismegistus was christen- 
ed, and it could not then be discovered, that either his fath- 
er’s eloquence, or his motier’s fits, had at all impaired his 
constitution. : 

** * * © The health of Mrs. Aspenall had been neither 
better nor worse than - Her husband had not been 
reading to her; indeed, nothing bad oceurred which might 
have been supposed to have disturbed the equanimiry ot her 
With all her apparent softness of temperament, and 
yieldingness of disposition, she must have been a woman of 
strong mental powers. It is great heroism to keep a worm 
gnawing at the heart, and, from respect for the Ectiogs of 
others, never to cry out. It is the heroism of woman only, 
She had, on the day of her death, eaten ber breakfast with her 
accustomed appetite—nothing had broken the uniformity, of 
the every day occurrences that were passitg around her, ex- 
cepting that she, with the rest of the family, had .ceen a 

in ree pass by the drawing-room wi *. There 
were no mourners, no parade—it was evidently not then 
conveying its inmate on its last journey to the tomb. The 


speculated upon by Mr. Aspenall, that it was taking a bod 
to lie in sane, at ps remote from their own village. 

In the forenoon, the old gentleman took up his hat, and 
kiseing his wife, told her he was going to hear if be coubi 
learn anything about it, or any other sews at the inn, and, lit- 
tle dreaming of the blow that awsited him, be went his way 
rejoicing. 

A short time after, all importance, Mrs. Probett entered 
with her budget of news—they were news indeed. Mr. 8. 
John had reached Italy in impreved health—an old uncle had 
died and left him an immense fortune, and then he grew 
much worxe—he was returning to his native land to dic—but 
had died ere he nached it—and had ordered that his body 
should be interred in this very village. The hearse contain- 
Mrs. Aspenall had to all this with a wonderful 
seeming apathy, she had shown every courtesy to her guest, 
and that guest had departed with the impression that she had 
potred an indifferent tale into an indifferent ear. 

When, an hour after, Mr. Aspenall returned, his wife was 
found dead, with poor little Triemegistus st 
screaming to get from the the embrace that he’ 
state almost of strangulation to his mother's bosom. 
We will hurry over an interval of horror. 

It was formally notified tothe distracted Mr. Aspenall, that 
manuel St. John had left, by the most scrupulously legs! 
will, all his wealth, without reservation, to Mis. Aspenall and 
her child. On searching the desk and drawers of the deceased 
lady, no letters or rs of any description were discovered 

only singular thing found was the button and picce of 
threadbare cloth that her husband had pote away from 
the coat of Mr. St. John. 1s was carefully preserved. The 
eyes of Mr. Aspenall were opened, but this closed not his 
heart. The two bodies were buried at the same time, in one 
vault, in the village churchyard. 

Unconsciously, | have written the loves of Emanuel and 
Griselda, without it having been known that a single word 


him in a 


etropolitan for April. 
Tus Woman wno wxsxt Asnoap.—A lady who wes in 


the habit of 
i ned one day to be taken suddenly ill, and 


sent her busband in great haste for a physician. The husband 
ran a few rods,butsoon returned “ Mydear,where 
shall I find you when I get back?” 


A Mevascuory Tautn.-A man of ———— one 
ion of bis life in pai studies; another in addressing 
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CONJUGALITIES. 
BY WILLIAM COX. 


“Now cometh how that a man shuld bere him with his 
namely in two th that is to say, in suffrance end in 
and this chewed @ when bodes ry omen. Has 

f th Adam, shuld claime 
ee no the woman hath the maistrie, she maketh to 


il 


i 


-: ther nede pon ensamples of this, the experience that we have 
po by day ought ynough suflice. Also, certes, God pe made woman 
of the foot of Adam, for she shuld not be holden to lowe ; but God made 
woman of the ribof Adam, for woman shuld be felaw unto man. Man 
shuld bere him to bis wif in faith, in trouth, and in love ; sod Or 
Seite Poule, thata man shuld love his wif as Crist loved 
chirche, that loved it so well that he died for it; so shuld a man for 
his wif if it were nede.” ait’ Chaucer. 

Now how much have we i on this piece of Chau- 
corian advice, with all our real end pretended ad in civ- 
iation and refinement? Here is good, sound, wholesome 


doctrine, about five centuries old, equally free from the outra- 
geous extravagances and fopperies of chivalry, and the domi- 
ncering brutality of superior force. Women are here neither 
set up as goddesses nor creatures, for iron-handed, 
soft-headed knights, to go a-tilting and breaking each other's 
heads and ribs for, = yet age into ere orgy whasal 
imals. Their rightf station is distinct assig 

“to be felaw unto man.” They have ants be “holden to 
lowe,” because they “cannot patiently suffer ;” nor yet to 
have “ gret lordshippe,” that is, too much of their own way, 
because, in such cases, when “ woman hath the maistrie she 
maketh to moche disarray,” which, it is to be presumed, 


means turning the house upside down, being an adept at cur- 
tain-lectures, and playing the very mischief when her uahappy 
helpmate incautiously asks any one to dinner without her 
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dwelling, and wishes him a good night, and is sorry 
: on Wednesday last. He 
assumeth a swaggering air in % bull the world 
rar aeare wwe 
in his when any shrill, feminine note, is 
belags the wide of his bosom vividly to 

him of things past, and hinting 


come. 

many different species dee soe us tous 
your meek, quiet henpeck has been so long 
ly subjected to the supremacy of the petticoat, 
regard its predominance as the 
else as “a destiny unshunnable, 
This is your man that puts on his hat precisely 
ie head 


his wife is ill of a cold she 
in revenge for his domestic 


| 


i 


rl 
i 


come at 
of things, 


z 
at 


strikes ten, and sigheth and shaketh 
melancholy dissent, if his neigh 
another glass. 


st 
if 
o 


bor 


freedom of the will. 
t 


iF 


to get 

, or any independent act, without first going 
the things that can not be donc. 
there is your half-subdued pe 


Fil 


about whether the meat shall be roasted or boiled, and, 


ff 


lave. That the ladies contrived, however, in a great many || head aches and his wife’s tongue is a-guing, he rather surmi- 
stances, to have what is commonly termed “ the upper jj ses there are worse evils than transportation. This is alto- 


hand,” even among the rude barons and bluff yeomen 
ume of “old John of Gaunt—time-honored Lancaster”—ap- 
pears quite evident from what the poet says about the 
“ moche disarray,” as he quietly and quaintly add 


= 


the gether a most unhappy wretch. 


Again, there is your unconscious henpeck, who actually 


' fancies he has a will of his own, and flounces about his house, 
as a salm 





‘ther nede non ensamples par J 
save day -y day ought ynough suffice!” 
What fn yan work the “ History of Hen- 
pechism” would be! It is unquestionably a most apcient 
cnevance. Doubtless there were many men before'the flood 
who answered to the name of Jeremiah Snead, or at least to 
the corresponding words in the antediluvian tongue; and 
we that epoch, the examples have been numerous aud racy 
the extreme. Besides, it is a subject that comes home to 
the “bosoms and business” of all men. It would rivet the 
vitention of the most careless and unlearned ; while the very 
curious anomalies and strange by siptriey yang a fai 
vnd philosophical investigation not fail 
to elicit, a stimulate the studious ranma search 
deeper into the mysteries of the human mind, for the 
more hidden springs and workings of henpeckism. Physical 
power has not to do with it; for, generally speaking. your 
till, stout fellows, are more subject to governance than the 
lesser portions of the species, among whom sel uence 
more predominates: while, on the other hand, small wives, 
ofa thin, sharp aspect, without question rule more impere- 
tively than those of larger dimensions. Wisdom is no pro- 
tectionlook at Socrates. No more is courage. In hes, 
herows appear to have been rather more subject to this dis- 
order than your ordinary people. One example amongmany, 
ond it is certainly @ most astounding one. was John 
Sobieski, King of Poland, as valiant a man as ever lived— 
the greatest general of his time—the acknow hero of 
hic age—-the savioar of Austria—the hope of berope abe 
bulwark of Christendom against the Infidel—why, durst | 
no more say ‘no’ when Mrs. Sobieski said ‘ yes!’ thana dove 
dare peck a faleon. A lion in the field, he was a lamb, a 
sheep, by the fireside. The brandished cimeter, the levelled 
lance, the thundering cannon— 
“ Tartar, and Spehi, and Turcoman”— 
were as nothing to John, in comparison with a small, pointed 
nstument, which his lady carried about with her. Had 
‘ohn or her only had a copy of Chaucer, it might have saved 
“ moche disarray,” for not only the palace, but the country 
was distracted by her “maistrie.” And yet now, many a 


vi radish sort of creature, will govern a good sized woman 
Schiller too, (as gendered by Coleridge, ) 
makes the great Wallenstein very candidly own that it does 
vt signify talking; the only way is to beat a rotreat— 
“Set not this tongue upon me, I entreat you; 

You know it is the w destroy: 

I'm routed if a woman ed es = 

| cannot traffic in this war of words 

With that unreasoning sex.” 
This speech, however, it is but fair to say, is not addressed, 
vr refegs not to, Wallsnstein's wife, and is, in itself, pretty 
‘ur evidence that that illustrious general, at least, was mot 
‘vnpecked, or he would not have been so free in his admis- 
“ons. Your genuine, well-drilled husband is, for the most 
Prt, exceedingly boisterous in the uncalled-for assertion of 
his ~~ ndence, ay. the better to somone. amy on 
case. He affects a , Poystering carriage, nits his 
brows, and looks fierce, when he is sar He cares not 
‘or all tf wothen in the world, not ** who's afraid 1" — 


little warped, shriveled, shrunken, bilious, diminutive, fork- | 


| himself epeaks in a gentle, subdued tone—and 

derly and gingerly, as if much troubled with corns—and his 

horror of chimney-sweeps, millers, coal-heavers, dusi-men and 
~ 


flounces at the end of an experienced angler’s 


experience that we | live; only, in the salmon’s case, the line may break—in his, 


it wont. This is mostly a pompous, all-sufficient gentleman, 
who is “led by the nose as easily as asses are,” by some 
shrewd, sensible dame, who is anxious for the substance, 
rather than the show of power. He talks about what he will 
do, and what he will not do, and affords his friends much 
amusement by his ludicrous unconsciousness of his situation. 
Then there is your affectionate k. 
some worthy individual of small p: 
rather late in life, a lady much 
They have no children 
with a ee at her nose, to 


, who has marricd, 
with the va — 


s 
er 
orders, but they are all of a very intangible and indescribable 
character. She informs her physician she is very ill, and he 
contradicts her not, but sends her a composing draught, and 
recommends that she be “ kept quict.” This is difficult ex- 


coedingly, for a very little disquiets her, and not anything so 


much as an act of free-will on the part of her spouse ; it shat- 


ters and disorganizes her whole system. For instance: he 


comes home and finds her in hysterics, in consequence of his 


take a chance dinner with his old chum Thompson, without 
apprising her. Her eondition is pitiable in the extreme, and 


ally becomes less violent—and after a little more foolery, ip 
the —— of her goodness she forgives him—and then, 
for t 


soul his own, or stir twenty yards from her apron-strings, 


| without a regular notification givep, and assent cas 
is 
easily recognised. He moves with his body rather 
nasi y Showider furthest removed 
le as enables him to watch her 
wishes—and his head is laid 


When in the streets with his wife, this species of henpec 


bent, and twisted, so as to bring the 
from his dove in such an a 
countenance and anticipate 
on one side in order to catch her faintest whispe 


dust-carts, is unequivocal and immense. 


of tho 
discrepancies. It is to be 
volume or two of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopecin. 
no work of that elges can be accounted at all complete. 





‘ut he shaketh his friend tenderly by the handas he approaches 





Mirror. 


10 proposes 
In politics he is a thorough believer in the 
ne of non-resistance; in religion, he altogether rejects 

There are inany seemingly impossi- 
things in this world that can be overcome by perseverance; 
this sort of man to pledge himself to ® party of 
th 


, is 


, who is for ever 
valiant small resistance—hoisting the standard of re- 


case, getting it spoiled for his pains. He is for ever 
into dithiculties and sneaking ovt of them, and is gen- 
a person of little temper and less nerve. Sometimes 
ventures to get drunk, and then he is valorous excceding- 
| ly, and damages the furniture ; but in the morning, when his 


He is gencrally 


, and she lies on the sofa half the day, 
preserve ber from faint- 
ing and he sits, with book in hand, sympathizingly by her 
side, and ever and anon inquires, in the most dulcet and af- 
fectionate of tones, how she feels? and sometimes she an- 
wer, and sometimersbe i« unable, but sighs, and takes anoth- 

smell at the bettle. She is afflicted with innumerable dis- 


brutal, headstrong and unthinking conduct, in stopping out to |! 


he hangs over her, the victim of remorse, and swears and pro- 
tests that he did not mean to afflict ber; and she answers, 
that it is no matter—that Aer feelings are of very little conse- 
quence—hopes he has his time pleasantly with his — . , - 

{ “Ee em nae fas be coe valued foe six times their number, who were advancing with slow 
when she is gone !—and he implores her not to talk so !—and 
vows that all the Thompsons on the face of the carth are as . ; : 
nothing to him, in comparison with her—and she puts her {| offered vesistance to the desperate valor of the kaights end 
handkerchief to her eyes, and says that it has not so appear- 
ed—and he reiterates his protestations—and ber sobs gradu- 


next twelve months, the poor man dare not call his 





From the Southern 
THE DAY OF PAVIA. 
“————The close, as it were, of the ndid and chivalrous - 
fare of the feudal period ; the last in which a great monarch ugh 
with bis knightly lanee, hand to band, in the thickest of the fray. 
—- London Quarterly 


* * * * It is unnecessary to describe the preparations 
| made on both sides for the important day, to whose issue was 
| committed the fate of two mighty hosts, The imperialists 
had advanced to Mirabello, where disposition was al- 
ready made for the attack. C as they were by ab- 
solute necessity te hasten the , the French were on their 
part not less anxious for the contest, and prepared to receive 
the enemy with the consciousness of ye yee te by 
recent victories and the presence of their young gallant 
sovereign. The business-like tumult that succeeded in the 
camp to the silence of night, the cheerful songs, mingled with 
the bustle of warlike preparation, showed that the French 
soldier lost no portion of his national vivacity, even in the 
most momentous transactions. 

It was scarcely full day, when the roar of a culverin from 
the castle of Pavia gave signal for the commencement of the 
strife, sweeping heavily downward, the first thunderbolt of 
the tempest whose coming it announced. As its peal died 
Fi in distant echoes, the imperial troops advanced in or- 

, led on by their experienced generals, and displaying an 
intrepid front to meet the shock of the foe. . 

Towering above, and distinguished from all around him by 
the magnificence of the snowy plumes streaming ftom the 
crest of his helmet, rrancis led on his warriors, animating 
| some with looks, some with words, and all by his example. 
| He had stationed a strong detachment of Swiss soldiers to 
| watch the motions of the garrison of the town, for well he 
had cause to apprehend danzer from that quarter, if in the 
heat of strife they came unexpectedly upon his rear. The 
Normans and Gascons forming the right wing, were commit- 
ted to the charge of D’Albret, under whom commanded the 
Bastard of Savoy, Montmorenci, Galiazzo Visconti, and other 
chiefs of illustrious repute. Bounivet led the left wing, and 
Ambricourt, Frederic de Bozzolo, San Polo, and others, 
marched under him; the body under them, of cav- 
| alry, were disposed upon firm and even ground, where they 

could manceuvre to a Another body was held in 
reserve under D’ Alencon. 

The blast of the Norman trumpets, and the French battle- 
ery—  Montjoye Saint Denys!” were the si for the en- 
counter of the opposing hosts, fired by emulation, national 
hatred, and the thirst of strife. Francis found it im 
to restrain the headlong impctuosity of his the 
flower of his nobility, animated by the love of glory, and the 
| desire of distinguishing themselves in the eyes of their prince, 
| who rode in the van, hke some glorious star among orbs of, 
| lesser magnitude. Never met armies with more furious and 
impetuons zenl—never rushed soldiers to the conflict with a 
deeper sense of the inyportance of the stake. On one side 
they strove for victory under the eycs of a chivalrous king, 
whose royul plumes were ever seen to wave in the thickest of 
the fray; on the other, they fought for hfe, with the courage 
of desperation, well disciplined and conducted by able lead- 
ers. It was a noble spectacle, to see the handful of cavalry 
| separate from the main body, to throw themselves the 
| enemy ;—to «ce the waving of snowy plumes cen Binion 
smote with the beams of the rising sun, whose reys were 
) flashed back from cuirase and lance, from the heavier wea- 
|, pons wielded by the lower order of soldiers, and ‘the steel 
| trappings of their horses. With the fury of the torrent thun- 
| dering downward from its mountain bed, and overturning 
trees and rocks in iis headlong course, Francis and his cho- 
sen band of knights hurled themselves upon a column of the 
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|| measured march against them, as if to crush them by the 
|| force of numbers. 


In vain the solid mass of the imperialists 


| their commanders; but the French, though striking down 
|) their foes on this side aul on that, soon found themselves in 
| dunger of being cut off from their own army by the closing 
behind them of that column into which they penetrated, 
and were compelled to-efiect a retreat. 
With not less fortune fooght D’Albret with his Normans 
and Gascons, and Bonnivet, brave in the field as imprudent 
| in council. Once only bad he been baffled, while i 
| hand to hand with the famous Pescare, whom he had 
| hard, and slain his-horse under him; the sight of a tall figare 
| in the distance, wra ina np mantle, and hovering 
apparently like an.evil spirit over the scene of ection, had for 
an instant unnerved his arm, and brought aid to the half 


he walks ten- t conq 





uered enemy. 
| It seemed at Inst that victory was about to decide for the 
French, when, in the hottest of the action, De Leyva, with 
!' his veterans from the garrison, came suddenly forth, und 


‘There are innumerable other divisions and sybdivisions of |' flung himself with such fury on the Swiss rearguard as to 
eB Ahn et a bern cant telly tate boys ena the mosteritical juticture, and unmindful of theirdearly-bought 
filled, as it is, with startling comtrasts—strange 
that it will yet occupy a 
Without it, 


|} throw them inte utter confusion. ‘Fhey to give way at 
| reputation for fidelity and bravery, soon abandoned the field. 
|| Peseara escaped from Bonnivet, took advantage of the dis- 
t order, and hastened to oppose the Norman troup of horse al- 
| ready rushing against De Leyva. With his body of cavalry 
ll had been prudently mingled a puinber of Spanish foot soldiers, 
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== 
at the present ee 
. since, = 
deat » temily.by the nome of Geacher, oonslotiog of fctand, BY 
wife and seven children, were murdered by them. Colonel 
Barnes is now fitting out an expedition to into the Wues 
Indian country. His chief object is to a treaty with of the C 
the Camanches. It will be a desirable trip to be made, and Feu 
eae eo ee by requ 
“ A novel method of treating prisoncrs of war is practised tiogs as 
in this ——- They are parceled out to thuse who will a 
| clothe and them, and made to perform the duty of sleves In | 
—and are treated as such. They cso genssally Gla tal {u- s} § 
offensive, and perform their teak without complaint; indeed panel 
friable. of the papyrus was formed of the leaves | they are but one degree above the negro in —- 
of the plant, pressed, and poli ; the wasp alone “Yours, &e. F.” of the 
knew how to reduce vegetable fibres to a pulp, and then unite - 
them by a size or glue, tae the substance out into a} Tuovecnts.—Do sorrows weigh heavy your bean! By the! 
cmecth end dalicom leat, This fo exactly the process of | Cost Your eyes upen that credied stent, wases clumter no = 
paper-making, It would seem that the wasp knows, as the ene a » Ro Gineeae PSA Lan seeremn come The 
fibres portion thing innocence, come 
om Oe rye, © | over your heart. When we visit in the time of misfortune, ae 
the scenes inhabited By us in the days of happiness, a some- Commi 
das ; thing sad seems to exhale from the spot, composed of the a fortn 
ness, in the midst of a shower of blows. Many of his faith- me f pet oe oe te feeling of present ills. forced 
fal followers fell at his side, voluntary victims, vainly sacri-| What is not Beh cle re seee hen! the Go 
ficed to secure their sovereign’s life and liberty. In vain his | and now !——And yet these places are the same: what, ther, dum 
chevaliers, shielding him with their own persons, offered their pe hee, Se 
horses, and him to fly from certain destruction ; the The p of youth reproduced by memory in theim sag ‘Wart! 
crowd of enemies on every side, pressing closer and closer, | | agination, are ruins virited by torch-light. ment th 
and augmenting in numbers, while his defenders diminished, The voice of men revives not like that of the echo: the of con 
; Bonnivet, | echo may sleep for centuries in the depth of the desert, and ' 
| yet respond et once to the call of the traveller; the tomb r- —s 
| turns no answering voice. Chateaubriand. by the 
with B 
Orexixe of « vast Leap Mixe tx Wiscoxsix Tenarto- de ro 
ii ny.—The Tazewell (Illinois) heap gc printed at Pekin, a 
| gives a very interesting account of a great excavation made the Uni 
| for lead ore in Wisconsin Territory, under the eras ruin. | 
proprietor, Mr. Kirkpatrick. It is 4 feet wide and 6 deep, propert 
id of - through solid rock—runs near half a mile, and hes been three enna 
wild shouts crowding foomen. "i yearscompleting. Its greatest depth is 60 feet, where it runs ees 
_ Breathless with fatigue, faint from loss of blood, and ego- under the Pickatolik river, a tributary of the Rock, and 25 a 
a on ety Ae rape poster wis pore a beet shens chmmesiaat siete. bar dows: which United 
thic rancis was sca hon ‘ | cost $10,000, was entire’ ca ight. The Wel 
resistance. There it was that his few surviving friends, and net OARS, ns pee ana ba ae Mr. anted. 
one or two of the adherents of Bourbon, who, though fighting 4 | Kirkpatrick has already raised 600,000 Ibs., which, at 25 f 
in the ranks of the emperor, had joined in their ,000 Ibs., exceeds the cost of work by $5,000. Mr. . sagged 
native prince from the fury of the , united in be- Kirkpatrick commenced this operation from the i Tennes 
seeching him to surrender bis person into the hands of Bour- of the Indians, and from his own observation, which led bim while t 
bon himself. iat . é } to believe that the bodies of ore increased in dimensions as one, One 
!” cried the indignant king; “I will rather they increased in depth, and that the veins seemed to bave « Con 
perish, as these have done, than do a rebel subject such grace!” | tendency to rum under the water-courses in that part of the “ 
Teo teeth GSS cubed agree maneash, Tes ane | mining region tember 
grasping his arms, whi other tore, wi violence, great ¢ 
from bis neck the collar of jewels, from which bung the badge | Gaxvantse derived its name from the philosopher, bo the Pr 
. : : published it to the world. In Galvani’s study there wes * 
of the order of St. Michael; but they were ly repelled, table, upon which lay some frogs that were prepared for » who su 
and forced to relinquish their prey, by the command of the broth for his wife, wasunwell. Near these was an eke- 1 
Viceroy of Naples, who rode up o the seene of action. To trical machine. A student casually touched, with a silver ra 
him Francis delivered his sword. probe, the crural nerve of one of them, which counianel o— 
“ ? ¢ “ . , J 
Lannoy,” he said, “ receive the sword of a prince, whom | convulsions on the of the animal. Galvani was absent The 
at the time; but, the prying curiosity of his wife, who was conven 
did not allow it to escape her observation. Whee where | 
the philosopher , she informed him of the strange o city} 
currence, and it to the influence of the machine. dis 
_ || From these hints, he proceeded to investigate the causes, ad — 
of the emperor. Texas.—The Batavia ‘Spirit of Times,’ it i  cccchaiched the eck of Gal - ieee an 
ero.” _ via imes,’ contains an in- i science electricity. instance measur 
“ Oh, Francoise!” sighed the unfortunate prince, “ thou art teresting letter from Mr. F ly of Batavia, and now || of the utility of female inquisitiveness, o ithe immense no dou 
at avenged! The boding vision wastrue! Lead on,” || a citizen of Texas. We extract the concluding phs: of a i to a cultivated mind, oc 
he aloud, ‘‘lead on—heed not courtesies with a fallen “The moral condition tf tis coders © tied lareed curred in the year 1780, at Bologna in Itely. Eesex Banner. ae 
’” ‘But the reverse and his wounds were too much || comparison. No spire lifts its head to heaven, indicating | ° deny te 
for his strength, and he swooned in the arms of the soldiers. || that bere the living God is worshipped; no ss A Distixctios.—* I say Pomp, wot de stinction ‘tween Wheth 
The victory of the imperialists was complete. The Frencl. pene rie le alin bagare x le and offer up pray- | Pcricy end what they call plonk worse tion an 
had fallen by thousands: some by the sword of the enemy er to Him “ who rideth upon the whirl wind and directs the |“ “9 tell ye, Nebucknesser! trea sey Bank 
some had nd a grave in the waters of the river, many of storm.” Perhaps there never was 8 c in which profan | Come down slam :-—' ie 
their bravest leaders were slain, and D’Albret, Montmorenci, || ity 20d irreligion so universally prevailed as in this. It is || dat’s puertry : but wen I sny— deposit 
Chabot, and many others, were prisoners. D’Alencon, who, none of your moderate northern profanity, but the real double | ‘Tumble ober mill-dem, Bankin 
by some fatal error in the disposi had heen shut out from i i 5 py Come dows k-eplash ; make t 
an active part in the battle, retreated with his , gath- dat’s plank werse od 
ering on his way the wretched remains of that once brilli Suanr.—An eastern cdveor in alluding to a rival town s#y* - 
The hapless Francis, after repose, | ti | ceoses das they vey 2 Bef ends : ren 
a few hours of was cot- . ; are #0 , the foremost seizes the spear plan of 
i dies or gentlemen, it is all the same. ‘These at" the sorth, | ble mouth, the Ralenee feuving tolsem enh other by the tail. Deposi 
who are particularly solicitous for the conversion of the hea- || when all give a pull, strong pall, and a together; and heartil 
then, and to send out Missionaries fur that pose, would |] if it bree » Gn whale Gane tote , for want of sufé- ’ 
do well to direct their attention to this delightful, but-most | cient strength to support hemeelves. It must take three oF ung an 
certainly benighted land. four of pigs to make a shadow.” ‘ on the: 
Sa cee Saarg 10 Gis constry, sngnetag fe Tad ogee Bh nsicarsreee- TAKING A NEW Dingction—A young met to the | 
, a | in an adjoini town was mightily smitten with t uty ‘one be 
to say that I have suffered as from the cold, during the a lady whose fathet hed a suit at law which must for ever “an 
past winter, as I ever did at the north. This, however, docs || make or break him, and “popped the ” She 7 
not arise altogether from the severity of the weather ; it is || answered in the affirmative, end was a desire for Wes 
| mmediate , when he thus interru her—* 1 cas intende 


Royat Movrsise.—On the continent of Europe, 
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trary hypothesis would stamp its framers a company of driv- 
ellers. If, then, the Represextatives of the whole people 
shall decide that they have no power to create a National 


—2 course wholly unnecessary and extremely vexatious, ac 

the ten thousand Post Offices will henceforth monopolize s 

great share of the small change in the country. 
Immediately on the receipt of these Orders, Mr. Swart- 
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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A Preciamatiecen. 


Wuereas, great and interval of his absence was one of deep excitement. One 
of the © wh} ay fe Td thing was certain—the bonds could not be paid in and 
(r September vext for their mecting atthe city of Washington ; bere- ona 


the attempt to exact it would break every importer in the 
city. Resistance was openly recommended and discussed ; 
and it was evident that no gentleman at al] connected with 
the mercantile interest would attempt to enforce such pey- 
ment. It was even thought that no one would venture to 
accept the offices of Collector and District Attorney should 
Messrs. Swartwout and Price resign.—On Monday, some 
bonds were paid at the Bank of America; and ve believe 
that the Bank did not exact specie. It is said, however, 
that a merchant, who had a bond to pay, anda debenture 
bond or claim for drawback falling due at the same time, was 
obliged to pay his bond in specie and take a check on a Bank 
for his debenture—specie being refused him! This seems in- 
credible; yet a similar instance is said to have occurred in 
Philadelphia. 

Qn Tuesday, the bonds were removed from the Banks 
where payable to the Custom-House, and the demand for 
specie inexorably persisted in. Nobody pretended to pay. 
The receipts netted forty-nine dollars of the real Benton 
currency, in which there is no mistake. 

On Wednesday morning, affairs took a differentturn. The 
news arrived from Washington that Mr. Van Buren hed call- 
ed an early mecting of Congress, and that every disposition 
prevailed in the Cabinet to make the best of the present un- 
fortunate condition of things. Mr. Swartwout had returned 
during the night, and requested an interview with the mer- 
chants at the Exchange. Accordingly, at 1 o'clock a very 
large meeting was convened. Mr. Swartwout briefly ad- 
dressed his fellow-citizens, informing them that he had made 
every representation to the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury, but failed to obtain their assent to any measure of 
relief, as they did not conceive themselves authorized by the 
laws to permit the receipt of Bank notes under existing cir- 
cumstances. He then suggested that he would receive them 
himself, exercising a sound discretion in relation thereto, and 
account for them. This was not acceded to; but he bad re- 
solved to take en himself the responsibility of receiving all + 
current Bank notes, and throw himself upon Congress for 
justification.—His address was received with enthusiastic 
approbation, and after Mr. S. had retired, Mr. James G. King 
was called to the Chair, and the fervent thanks of the mect- 
ing voted to Mr. Swartwout unanimously. Of course, the 
notes of our City Banks will henceforth be received for duties 
as usual, unless the Executive should remove our Collector, 
which we presume Mr. Van Buren has no disposition to do. 

On the whole, we may confidently hope that the worst fury 
of this tremendous hurricane of desolation has passed. If 
the Suspension Law shall be found to work as well as was 
anticipated by its framers, it must be that nearly all that is 
left of New-York and the business interests of the country 
can hold out till October. By that time, Congress will have 
met and acted, the Currency will be re-established, and in- 
dustry and enterprise will have already begun to flow with 
vigor in their accustomed and healthful channels. At any 


rate, we shall endeavor to believe so. 
EEE 


Causes of the Distress.—We have expressed freely our 
views with regard to the remote and immediate causes of the 
present unexampled disasters. Those who prefer disquisi- 
tions more highly spiced, will of course have fully gratified 
their tastes by a study of the partisan journals. There they 
have the whole matter in black and white, so plain that no 
one can be at all puzzled about it—provided he contents him- 
self with reading but one story, as is commonly the case, 
‘Nobody cam deny,’ say in substance the Administration 
champions, ‘ that our difficulties are occasioned by excessive 
bank issues, generating extravagant speculations, exorbitant 
prices, and ending at last in a fearful revulsion.’ ‘Very well,’ 
reply they of the Oppositon, ‘these are precisely the conse- 


Representatives prior to their assembling at Washington. 
my || When convened, the public safety will require their imme- 
J. 

pena 

By the President: 

Joun Foasytn, Secretary of State. 
The President has at length yielded to invincible necessity, 
aod taken the decisive step whieh was urged upon bim by the | 
Committee of Merchants from this city, amd refused, scarcely | 
a fortnight previous. He bad now no alternative. The | upon the condition end almost the existence of our city as the 
forced suspension of specie payments by the Banks has left |! week ending Wednesday the 17th. On the morning of the 
the Government practically bankrupt, with a nominal balance | 10th, it will be recollected, our Banks suspended Specie pay- 
of twenty-five or thirty millions inthe Treasury. From every ment. That step, which in almost any other city would have 

quarter, notices were pouring in upon the Treasury Depart- ' 


operated mainly as a relicf to the business community, had 
ment that the drafts drawn on the Deposite Banks in favor 


| here a two-fold influence. A great portion of the indebted- 
of contractors and other public creditors were refused pay- || ness of our merchants consists in bonds to the Federal Gov- 
ment in specie; the specie being pretty uniformly demanded || ernment for the payment of Customs, and these are daily fal- 
by the holders, since it commands a premium as compared || ling due. These must be paid; but how could they? Bank 
with Bank notes. Under these circumstances, not only does notes were no longer cyual to specie ; and to procurea sufficien- 
the Treasury stop payment, but the entire financial system of | ey of the latter was and is utterly impossible. An influential 
the Union is hurrying to inextricable confusion and inevitable || Committce had proceeded to Albany to solicit Legislative as- 
ruin. Those who earnestly desire the destruction of Banks, || sistance; but no action in that quarter could affect the de- 
property, currency, and every thing else, may object; but we 
cannot doubt that the call of Congress meets the cordial ap- 


nH 
Events of a Week.—Perbaps no similar period ever wit- 
nessed the cccurrence of so many startling events bearing 


















































United States. 
We hear many regrets that an earlicr day was not desig- || suspension threatened to place us before the world in the un- 
nated. It must be borne in mind that the Members of Com- | enviable light of bankruptcy among hardier and more sub- 
gress from North Carolina, Alabama, Kentucky, Indiana, | stanticl rivals. This illusion was soon dispelled ; but the un- 
Tennessee, and Rhode Island, are not elected till August, |i tiring ectivity of the Loco-Foco interest in the Legislature 
while those of Maryland, Mississippi, Michigan, and Arkan- || and the disagreements among the friends of relief gave rise 
cas, are chosen at a still later day. It is hardly possible that | to fears of a defeat ; and altogether the week closed in intense 
Congress could have been assembled before the first of Sep- and anequalled gloom. ~ 
tember, in a condition to act promptly and decisively on the | By the Express Mail of Saturday, a new Specie Circular 
great questions which must claim their regard. We believe || from the Treasury Department was received at the Custom- 
the President has acted judiciously in this matter. Those || House, as follows: 
who suffer from the present intolerable state of the currency | Te the Collectors the Customs.—If the bank where you deposite 
und exchanges of the country must hope every thing, and live mia in Four own eke the By Apts wp ae —— 
through the summer if possible. » until farther directions are given to you from this department 
. . transfer, or pay it. 

The bare annunciation that the President had consented to || You —> course, continue to adhere to the present laws of 
convene Congress has already awakeno! a gleam of hope pay sey. _— a _ by 2 
where all was darkness and despair. Its influence in this | stosi to be your Say to require payments to be made in specie or the 
city—borne down to the dust though she be with accumulated osetia ——~ Ya cats LEVI WOODBURY, 
disaster—was clectric. It must have a similar effect through- | Treasury Department, May 12, 1857. Secretary of the Treasury. 
out the country. Speculate as we may about the particular |} There can be no doubt that this requsition is strictly and 
measures which Congress may sce fit to adept, there can be || absolutely legal—nay, more, it was barely possible for the 
no doubt that some coyrse will be immediately devised and || Secretary to have done otherwise. Those who attribute our 
pursued to give relief to the dountry. To question this would || calamities exclusively to the wayward coutse of the Execu- 
deny to the Members the porsession of reason or feeling. || tive branch of the National Government throughout the last 
Whether it shall be deemed advisable to create an institu- || five years, naturally received this Order with indignation ; but 
tion answering in some shay ¢ to the character of a National || that fecling must regard the causes which have produced it, 
Bank—to make the Treasury itself a Bank of exchange end || and not their inevitable consequences. The Treasury Banks 
eposite for navonal purposes—to discard and discourage || have suspended Specie payment—from what cause it matters 
Banking altogether, collect the public revenues in specie alone, || not to the present purpose—and the Secretary is well nigh 
innke the receiving officers responsible for its safe keeping, | constrained by the laws to receive only the notes of Specie- 
and cart it about the country to the poiats of disbursement— paying Banks for debts due the Government. We may read- 
must be decided ut once. We consider it settled that the | ily believe that the necessity for this Order is as deeply de 
plan of managing the revenues of the country by means of || plored by the Administration as it can be by any one else. 
Deposite State Banks is done over. The Government will be The same mail brought a similar reecript from the Post 
heartily glad to get its present funds out of them without put- | Master General, directing that no bills be received fur postage. 
ting any more in, after Congress shall have had time to ect | phe necessity for this Ordris not so apparent as in the fore- 
on the subject. Wedo not attribute the failure of the scheme } going instance, since the Post Masters are by standing regu- 
re he Banke, but to the syst Boney we’o spmark that | ietions required to pay over their funds in specie or its equiv- 

one bad General is better than two good ones,’ is peculiarly |) sien, and, as they are under sufficient bonds, they might very 
“pplicable here. | properly have been left to collect as they found advisable.— , 

We volunteer one suggestion: The Constitution evidently || We understand Mr. Kendall as declaring that the whole rev- || ences which we warned you would result from the destruc- 
intended to confer on Congress « regulating power over the || enue of his Department must henceforth be collected and die- | tion of the National Bank, the great regulator and guardian 
actual as well as the legal currency of the country. A con- bursed in specie, whatever may be the condition of the Banks |j the currency, and the Removal of the Deposites into some 
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score of petty and irresponsible institutions all over the || had little temptation to invest it—for even usury was at an or aiding to produce the suspension. Let not those who in. 
country. Your ‘ Experiment,’ instead of patting down Banks, | end—and either hoarded or deposited it,—liable of course to || stigate a fierce crusade against Banks unjustly accuse their 
has doubled the Bank capital of the country ;—instead of giv- || be demanded in gold and silver on the first alarm. The Lo-|| friends of overthrowing them. . 
ing us a better and more uniform currency, has destroyed it || co-Foco apostles had urgently recommended the policy of | 
altogether.’ We need not pursue the reciprocal argumenta- eystemetically ruaning the Bunks, and the disciples were | pension of specie pajmecets. by our Clty Basho bes bore re- 
tion any further. We maintain that many other circumstan- | busily enforcing it. In this crisis, the Mechanics and Dry || ceived, the example bes besa almost inatanitly followed.” The 
ces besides these hinted at above have contributed to aggra- || Dock troubles came to the knowledge of the public, and pro- | Banks of Counsetions, Whedo Icland, Battechesene, New 
vate the misfortunes of the prescnt crisis. We do not attri- duced « run, which the latter was unable to sustain. When 11 tie and Maine, are nearly all heard from; and all 
bute so much importance as others are inclined to do to the that gavo'way; all Kepeisf continuing specie payments wes! 1, 00, accord have doomed it edviesble 60 rotate tietr spe- 
Distribution of the Surplus and the Treasury Specie Order. |j nearly destroyed; and the struggle of Monday and Tuesday | -. exoopt ast ts Waele ta amnall axis ier dlinags... Fhrengh- 
As to the former, to contend that the Distribution has mainly | was maintained only because the Banks did not eoasider exy | out New England, they declarv their readiness to resume at 
cansed the existing evils, is to say that the Deposite Banks | other than inevitable uesessity © justification for suspending. | the earliest moment that the change can be made universal 
were not able to pay over the money belonging to the Gov- |} All the specie in a'l the Banks could not have protracted the || Meantione, ths) sites’ tee ‘ll jpar’ ie Beibia Oy Biblia: 
ernment; and if not able this year, how does it appear that i another day, although individual Banks might have | + we Sule Be A Maser a” was i / 
they would ever be? How would they have managed if|| braved the storm to the utmost. Most of them could have | All the Banks of Now Seti, PacilijWild’batl'oP the 
obliged to pay itin Europe, toward the extinction of a Nation- redeemed their notes if their depositors had not taken the || Alleganies, Delaware, and Maryland, hive suspended with 
al Debt, as other Banks have done before them, without oc- || alarm ; but when these began to call for their several balances | hese of Vingiale'es fier os beesil fem.” ’'At Norfolk, the great 
casioning derangement or pressure ? In the present case, | of one, two, and several thousands, the struggle became hope- jj Bank of Virginia cv. s. Deposite) set the example. In the 
they have only to pay over to their neighbors, perhaps to |} less. We repeat, then, that the Banks suspended specie pay- — istrict of C. , Bank of the M ude the 
. —  D ‘olumbia, the etropolis 
their debtors; to pay to foreign creditors of the nation is aj} ment for the most cogent of all reasons—because og Bank of Washington (both U. 8. Deposite) made @ resolute 
far more difficult matter. As to the Specie Order, we can not sp.:cie enough in New York, out of the broken tea-pots | effort to withstand the current, but were obliged to give in on 
see how it may have combined with other influences to pro- || and other receptacles of things lost to circulation, to have | Tecedey.’ We wadliestand < of the Baiks ue'Gibihgiibws 
duce much evil; but the Currency which could be overthrown |j sustained them. Even if they had attempted to bear up by | oeltt teed aut; vetetded te leo Yast Saat id 
" : , ‘ ‘ : pay over t ’ then 
by such a lever must have stood en an insecure basis. buying specie, they must have paid their notes for it, which euspend not only payment but business. We hidsor lis epirit. 
But our business is not now with the real causes of our || would have been at once returned upon them;—so they Would | 7, | te tanking honse of the Cohens, at Baltimore, still 
woes, but some that are falsely set forth as such. As some have only lost the premium for their pains, so long as they | alll dpc in Gs thet wliene. , ’ 
of these are calculated to reflect discredit on the character of || chose to continue the ruinous effort. |) We learn with pleasure that the Suspension did not actua!- 
our city, we are impelled to give them an emphatic contra-|| Need we here contradict the preposterous suggestion that) | a ss aie are Planters” aind the Agricultural 
diction. our Banks stopped payment by concert with those of other Bark 7° . 
- » Ae ae | Bank at Natchez (both U. 8. Deposite) yielded sooner than 
It is untrue, then, that any unmanly and unworrantable | States? There is more of malignity than folly in this wreteh- | dinis dhe Baud of 28 Ale. ditto: the Gas-Lighe 
panic has prevailed or been fostered in New York the past ed attempt to inflame the passions of the populace. The y Bank - NewOrleans te « 7 Go Kad sopedbid ae 
winter. The reality of the pecuniary pressure has exceeded Banks here suspended because they could not help it; and | wish Gnd probubly the Behe of Testinside did nel welt feb 
all anticipation or description. Fears and gloomy forebodings those of other cities followed the example as fast as they were I che spd " ty @bbbdd to thas "Wy thd tloppige 
there have been—and fearfully have they bern realised; but | apprised of it because their specie would else have been || 1 P88! prose ds Qusabary’ obdl Sai" od? cectar 
these have tended rather to good than evil, by giving a sea- See ee ace Oo Ce Oy: te pee ©. <4 seat far less forcibly than our city, the existencd of an de 
sonable check to importation, and to business engagements ot fourths while the others stood out would have left the former jae. <toet — ’ - 
every deseription. If all the panic that has existed had over- |} at the mercy of injunctions and penal processes, the latter in ¢ Lice -~ ae ~ - 
taken us a year sooner, it would have been far better for all the hands of brokers and speculators on the scarcity of the Small Billa.—W e regret, with nine-tenths of the ap asumd 
— precious metals, and placed their customers out of the reach M ty, that yd Legislature did not vee fit to euthorise the porns 
It ig untrue that our merchants in general have precipitated |} of any mercy at all. It was doubtless grating to such institu- i of Small Notes by the Banks, at least during the 5 cn OD 
the present state of things by wild speculation or wasteful || tions as the Manhattan of this city and the United States Bunk | of specie payments, The inconvenience experienced yal 
extravagance. As to overtrading, we know well that most to follow in the wake of the less firmly fortified; but it was ( most of them is wary, great, and the netes of other ee will 
of them have sold more goods than they are able to get pay || no time to stand on the point of honor at the expense of the | he gradually substituted, which sboeld not be, Our own pac- 
for, and more than they can afford to lose. If this be a griev- || community, and with little hope of holding out to the end. | ticular loss by their suppression is not less thun $500 per ax 
ous fault, then the farmer, who sows more grain than he can | Mr. Biddle’s letter in our columns is conclusive on this poiat. "™; and if any body is so much the richer, we will thank 
afford to see destruyed—the publisher, who prints more copies | But falsest of all the misrepresentations which have been | him to hand over ; share of what is plundered from aaa by 
of his newspaper than he can afford to be cheated out of his || circulated with regard to our city is that which asserts that | 9 abturd law for his special benefit. The restriction is just 
pay for—indeed, every body who lives by industry and exer-|| the mercantile community joined in the run on the Banks, 9 reasonable as if it provided that potatoes should not be 
tion, is alike culpable. We shall not argue the point. The || with the purpose of stopping them, and thus bringing matters |) bought or sold in any quantity less than a cart-load—and no 
charge of extravagance has very little evlor of truth. Indi-|| to a crisis. From the first, the universal sentiment of those | ore #0. oneness 
viduals have indulged in luxury beyond their means; but no || friendly to:banking has been— The Banks must be sustained, Hon. Lauchlin Bethune (Adm.) will oppose the re-elec- 
class of men are less ubnoxious to this charge, or that of ad-| at all hazards. More than abhundred mercantile firms have | tion w Congress of Gen. Deberry, (Whig) in the Fayetteville 
venturing in chimerical speculations, than the merchants of || broken who could easily have been saved but for the para-, District, N.C. They have been | tebes sieors. 
New York. mount necessity of sustaining the Banks. It has availed no- Gen. Det was thrown out by Mr. Bethune four years 
It is not true that the reputable portion of the press of} thing at last; but for the allies of the Loco-Foros to insinuate ago, and Mr. B. by him in turn in 1835. : 
New York has conspired to aggravate our difficulties. The}; that the merchants aided to break down the Banks, is too | La dhe Bar of 
interests and feelings of its conductors pointed directiy the |} gross an outrage on truth and probability. I Tveen of Respect.—At a recent metting v3 
other way. In the darkest periods of the gloom preceding |} The circumstance that the troubles commenced with De- } Rutland od ne s oa ressived to er iciss 
the suspension of specie payments, the language of the press |! posite Banks of the General Government—for such are the _ © mu a eye ye ny oe othe rie te rad 
was wniformly'cheering. Every glimpse of hope was bai‘ed || Mechanics’ and Dry Dock—has been artfully but unfairly ~* pos d ahai Ul Coedll or ackie tis Com 
with enthusiastic joy. The language of the press invariably || employed to create a suspicion of mercantile hostility. But | Se ar Aer: > err Bera a 
was—Tile cannot last long; things have now reached their || it must be borne in mind that the difficultics of these Banks|| ™ittee on Manufactures. The ceremony is to take place 
worst, and must mend. These hopes have weinly proved un-|| were wholly internal, and arose from misr.enagement, not || £ast-Poultney on the 26th inet. : 
fuonded, bat they were not the less eagerly grasped and wide-|| enmity. The Dry Dock was first discredited by the Banks’ Hugh J. Anderson, the candidate of that portion of - 
ly promulgated. True, we have presses among us which|| themselves—the lead being taken by the Seventh Ward, | friends of the Administration who dissented from the js ga 
seom to have labored systematically to aggravate and insult | which is not only itself a Government Deposite Bank, but en- | nomination, has been chosen a Member of Congress, in the 
the misfortunes of tke business community; but they are not| tirely under the control of friends of the Administration. _|| Waldo District, Me. vice Hon. Joseph Hall. The vote »s 
the organs of any considerable party among us—still less of} We sincerely doubt whether any degree of skill and pra- | fr as pperived etande—Anderoon 2,640, Gen. Marshall 
the commercial interest. | dence, guided by merely human foresight, could have pre-) (‘ regular’) 659, Hall 336, Crosby 349, scattering 79. This 
It is not true, as has been most falsely insinuated both her || vented the suspension, however it might have delayed it. || Wa* the fourth trial. The Whigs withdrew their candidate, 
and abroad, that the specie suspension was brought about by || We regret the necessity rather than the occurrence ; for it has | Philip Morrill, and generally voted for Mr. Andersou, who 
any corrupt collusion among the Banks. It was to them a|| assuredly produced little perceptible injury. If it had taken || has hitherto run helow Gen. Marshall. The causes of this 
measure of sad but unavoidable necessity. They had been || place a month carlicr, many a worthy house might have been | Change are not apparent. 
gradually weakened by the failure of the merchants indebted || upheld. Nay, more: if it must be so, it is better for the! Hon. Adam Hunteman, successor in Congross of Col. Da- 
to them, and as house on house gave way that had stood for |} country that it should begin here, and become general, though || vid Crockett, has declined a canvass for the ensuing term.— 
twenty years above the breath of suspicion, their means of|| this consideration hardly reconciles us to the implied dis-|| He declares himself « friend of Gen. Jackson, am! also of 
immediately discharging their entire liabilities were sensibly || honor.—But let this be as it may. Our present purpose is to | Judge White. He tacitly admits that he declines because he 
diminished. The stagnation of business added to their dan-|| insist that New York—or at least the mercantile interest of | is pretty well convinced that young Crockett (son of Col. D.) 
ger. Those who were so fortunate as still to possess money! New York—is in no respect chargeable with eper desiring | would otherwise beat him. 
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The Legislature of New York a\journed without on 
Tuesday, after a session of four and e half months, during 
which sume four hundred and seventy-four acts and resolu- 
tions were passed. Few of these, however, were of any 
ccneral and abiding interest—even fewer than usual. No 
Banks have been chartered ; but the charters of the Sacketts 
Harbor Bauk and the Lockport Bank have been repealed, 
for alleged malpractices. Of course these institutions will be 
wound up by receivers ; with those of Buffalo, if the Chancel- 
lor condemns them}; but this does not justify the stupidity of 
those who refuse their notes. Tho very fact that they are to 
be discontinued ensures the entire and speedy redemption of 
their issues ; while the other Banks are authorised to decline 
pecie payment fora year. If the resources of the interdicted 
Banks should fail, the Safety Fund is ample;—not so as re- 
gards the remaining institutions. There is no reason, there- 
fore, ia the discrimination heretofore made by a portion of 
our over-cautious citizens. 

The project of a General Banking Law has failed, in every 
shape in which it could be presented. It became evident 
that a majority were hostile to the principle. This failure is 
the less to be regretted, as the condition of the country would 
not justify the establishment of new Banks of any sort at 
wesent. 

' The Usury Law passed; but we believe it will amount to 
litle more than a restoration of the enactments against Uusu- 
r»,a8 they existed before the adoption of the Revised Statutes. | 


The plea of the plaintiff that he is an innocent holder, having |j slightly onerous to the city Banks, but we hope and believe 


Lought in ignorance of the usurer, is thereby destroyed. 

But the great measure of the session is the Relief or Sus- 
pension Law of the last few days, for which the Members 
have the warmest thanks of nine-tenths of the community. 
But for this law, all the property in the State must have 
ripaly depreciated one-half; not only the Banks and the 
rorvhants, bat the manufacturers—whether of cloth, iron | 
ware, newspapers, or almost any thing else—must have been 


== 


aulved in one sweeping ruin. Yet, although we heartily || do nothing, we thonght they might better adjoura at once.— || 
epprove of the general scope of this measure, we are not so [Maru hocing Hoampeciieneiiae by a thunderclap to the ca- 


well satisfied with its details. The fairness of a graduation 
by which Banks of $100,000 capital may issue $150,000 of 
notes, while one of $2,000,000 capital may only issue $1,200,- 
(00, is not fully apparent. The postponement of dividends 
.oul specie payment is resumed seems more reasonable ; but 


wespprehend the result will be to cause a sacrifice of the | which is declined; be is sued, judgement given against him, 
‘tock of widows, orphans, and others who rely upon their oud bo fn call eanliclensly required to pay the amount in spe-}) 


i vidends for a subsistence, for the benefit of nobody. 

The effect of this law is understood to be this: Any man 
sho sues a Bank for not redeeming its notes in specie must 
suc in the Supreme Court, where he is not likely to get a. 

idzement this year, and where he will recover to costs unless | 
the amount of the verdiet execeds $50. It is not probable | 
hat many will be sued at this rate. ‘| 

\n attempt was made to make this provicion reciprecal, so 
nat no Bank could collect its debts by legal process. Wheth- | 

the enemies of the bill who advocgted this notable preject | 
‘uly do or do not wish that the Banks may resume specie | 

iyments speedily, ayear hence, or ever, may be easily inferred. | 

There is one feature of the discussion which excites our un- | 
‘coed astonishment. We allude to the strenuous hestility | 
Members to the proposition that the Safety Fund Banks” 
holl, during the suspension, receive each other's notes in pay- 
ment of debts due them. This opposition was heuded by Mr. | 
W. Tucker, a Member from this city! and it is even suid | 
‘wt it had the countenance of Gov..Marey! Do honorable | 
“v'lemen consider this a measure for the relief of the Banks | 
rely, or of the wholecommunity? We,certainly, advocate it 
r the sake of the community, and doubt thai it could be sus- 
mined on any other ground. It is notdefensible onany ground 
“t that of imperative necessity. The mere fcet that, but for | 





\«, every Bank charterin the State would have been forfeited, | 


fs not justify its provisions; the considerotion that the over- t 
hrow of the Banks would involve nearly every body in ruin, 
‘our judgement does. But without this identical clause, the 


“' would have beea worse than nuthing to thousands. We, for 
“‘ance, would have been still receiving the notes of the sus 
‘nded Country Banks; but what we should have done with 
“vm fo man can tell. They would not hare paid our notes 
Bank here; they could not have been sold but at a 


|| damages recovered shall 
| tiff to costs were  Neellaeed against a natural person; and 
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they paid specie we often could not dispose of them at any 
rate for days, and now who would wish to buy them? Strike 
out this very clause, and we would prefer no suspension at all, 
but that the whole Banking system go down; even though it 
carry us along with it. Now,the Banks, on whom the 
burthen of regulating the exchanges between the city and 
country ought at any rate to devolve, are specially charged 
with it. We hope the people, feeling the benefits of this 
charge, will insist on an adherence to it, after specie pay- 
meut shall have been resumed. Surely, the Banks of New- 
York can receive the Safety Fund notes of our own State as 
well as those of Boston can uniformly redeem those of all 
New England. It is high time that something answering to 
@ currency were established ; for of late this charge of dis- 
count on uncurreat money has become well nigh ruinous. We 
shall be within bounds in estimating that one million of dol 
lars have been paid fur such discount in our city within the 
past year—a greater amount, probably, than has been paid 
in the whole Union beside, unless as a premium for specie. 
We are sure Gov. Marcy could not have known the extent 
of the evils bit!serto endured by the business men and indeed 
all classes in this city, from the fact that three-fourths of our 
entire currency is uncurrent, or not receivable at the Banks. 
Had he been aware of the true state of the case, he would 
never have lent his deserved popularity and influence to a 
| continuance of our burthens when so fair an opportunity was 
presented for effecting their removal. The change may be 


for a short period only. If the Bank Commissioners under- 


having capitals to the amount of $400,000, 300,000; those 
having capitals to the amount of $500,000, 350,000; those 
having capitals to the amount of $600,000 to 450,000 ; those 
having capitals to the amount of 700,000 to 500,000; those 

to the amount of $1,000,000 to 800,000; 
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| concerns of 

| § 6. Each of the said banks shall transmit monthly to the 
| bank commissioners at the office of the Secretary of State, a 
| statement of its condition, in such form as they shall pres- 
cribe, abstracts of which statements shall be publi by 
' said commussioners in the State paper. 

| § 7. No part of the income of the “‘ bank fund” shall be 
| paid by the Comptroller to the corporations by which the 


stand their business, we may soon have a system of exchanges were was created, until they shall have resumed the pay- 


between the city and country organized, which will preclude 
all desire to return to the former miserably narrow policy, by 


ment of their debt in specie. 
§ 8. This act shall not take effect in favor of any bank 
not subject to the act entitled, ‘An act to create a fund for 


which the Banks discredited all notes not manufactured with- |) 1).6 benefit of the creditors of certain mon. . 


in ten miles of them, and delivered over the people to the 
tender mercies of the money-changers. 
When the Legislature in March evinced a disposition to 


lamitous state of affairs, and having turned over a rew leaf, 


longer. Ik is easy to foresee that many difficulties will arise 
which are yet unprovidod for. Suppose an individual offers 
to pay a debt of some thousands in the currency of this State, |! 


' 


cie. Must his property be sacrificed for nothing, because | 
there dues not happen to be enough specie in the county to 
pay his debt !—But we will no further anticipate trouble.— 
Here is the Suspension Law : 
wn 

The of the State of New-York, represented in Sen- /) 
ate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

§1. Every provision of the law in force, requiring or author- 
ising proceedings against any bank in this State, with a view | 


we could wish they had remained in session for a few weeks | ®t incorporating such bank, or any acts in amendment there- 


moneyed corporations, 
and for other purposes,’ passed April 2, 1829, unless such 
bank shall signify its assent to the provisions of this act, and 
| the provisions of the act last above mentioned and referred 
_to, so far as regards the visitation of the bank commissioners 
to ascertain the extent of their issues ; and their transactions 
in the scale of specie or bullion, nor unless such bank shall 
assent that the legislature may hereafter modify or repeal the 


‘of; which seid assent shall be given within ten days, by an 
"agreement under its corporate seal, to be deposited with the 


| Secretary of State. 


§ 9. Notwithstanding the provisions in this act contained, 
it shall be and is the duty of the bank commissioners to take 
prompt and efficient sieps, according to the law now in force, 
to forfeit the charter and wind up the concerns of any benk, 


| which they shall find to be in dangerous or insolvent cireum- 


stances. 

$§ 10 This act shall take effect immediately, and shall con- 
tinue in force for one year, except the third and eighth sec- 
tions thereof which shell continue in force until repealed. 


Troy Election.—We omitted to state in our last that the 


| Whigs carried every thing in the Charter Election in Troy 


on the 9th inst. They have usually succeeded, but this year 
more completely than ever, having elected their Aldermen 





to forteit its charter or wind up its concerns, or which requires | 
such bank to suspend its operations and ings in con-) 
sequence of a usal to pay its notes or evidences of debt in |! 
specie, is hereby sus d for one year. But such sus-|| 
pension shall not to any bank which shull during aaid 
time refuse to ve in payment of debts due to such bank, 
the bills or notes of any other bank, sub ect to the provisions |) 
of this act, and against which an injunction has not been || 


nted. 
§2. In any suit prosecuted against any such corporation, or 
individual stockholder, within the period aforesaid, for non- 
yment of its debts in especie, no costs shall be recoverable 
by the party prosecuting, unless the amount of the debt or 
be such as would entitle the plain- 


every issue of law in such suit shall be brought to trial 
according to the same rules as apply to other issucs joined in 
i , notwithstanding the pro- 

apter 8 of the 3d part of 
the Revised Statues ; and the provisions of section 8, 9 and 
10 of title 4, chapt. 8 of the of the Revised Statutes 
shall not be applicable to such suits. 

$ 3. The amount of notes or bills issued and in circulation, | 
of the several Banks of this State, shall not hereafter ex- 
ceed the following amounts yng d Those having capi- 
tals to the amount of $100,000, a circulation of $150,000; 
having capitals to the amount of $120,000 to $160,000 ; 
having capitals to thé amount of $150,000, to 175,000; 
having capitals to the amount of $200,900 to 200,000 ; 
having capitals to the amount of $250,000 to 225,000; 


and Assisiants in each of the eight Wards, and their Super- 
visors in all but the Fifth. They were but feebly opposed in 
half the Wards. 

Hon. Alex. Bradford, who was recently nominated for 
Governor of Tennessee and afterward for Senator, has de- 


| clined the former and accepted the latter nomination, 


The Truth-Telier, formerly a strong White paper at 
Jackson, West Tennessec, gives signs of a conversion to Van 
Buren Democracy. 
Gen. Joseph A. Mabry, of Tennessee, who was recently 
wounded in a brawl at Tuscaloosa, Ala. has since died of his 
wounds. 
Col. R. M. Johnson, Vice President of the United States, 
arrived et Nashville on the 3d inst. and paid a visit in the 
evening to Gen. Jackson at the Hermitage. 
Catskill has elected Whig Charier officers, as usual. 
New Brunewick, N. J. bas elected a Charter ticket taken 
equally from each perty. The ‘Democrats’ claim this es a 
triumph ; the Whigs say there waa no contest, and but half a 
vote polled. ia 

Counterfeit Half Dollars.—Numcrous quantities of coun- 
terfeit half dollars are in circulation. They can be easily de- 
tected when examined; but, accompani i 
taking change, one may be deceived. They are of the new 











“ious discount—-most probubly not at all; for even while 


those having capitals tothe amount of 300,000, 250,000 ; thoee 


emission, and well imitated, as to the die. 
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concur with the writer. There is one point to which we 
would ask particular attention—that which relates to our 


More ‘ National Honor’ would be lost by one systematic at- 
tempt to swindle our foreign creditors out of their just dues, 
than could be regained by ten years’ victorious warfare. But 


reserve. 
‘ou may perhaps remember that in my letter to you of the 
Sens aaa eae ener yharteonts 
the embarrassments existing, and the appropriate 
remedies fur them, adding that by their adoption “‘ confidence 
would be restored in twenty-four hours, and repose at least in 
as many days.” Six months’ experience has only confirmed 
I believe now, as 1 believed then, that the 

events of this week might have been readily prevented—and 








Now, if these government banks, the depositories of the 
ic revenue, will not pay specie, for the very warrants 
by the Treasury—the Government 


Citizens of the United States. As moreover the 
receives for duties only specie and the notes of specie-paying 


Banks not deposit Banks. On the one hand then the Gov- 
i i i ie, and it has no 


t imported it in gold for him—and when the day 
of distribution arrived he obtained an order for his portion. 
But instead of receiving his own share of his own identical 
gold, he has received neither gold nor silver, but the 
notes of the deposit Benks—which very notes 
ernment itself wonld refuse to receive from this very claim- 
ant for any debt which he might owe to the Government. So 

therefore, as the Government and the Government Banks 


those Banks to pay specie to them, and as they cannot make 
a di ion in those whom they will the only alter- 


al suspension. Our Philadelphia Banks saw this. 
thought it useless to carry on so an intercourse in 


ed to pay to Pennsylvania; for if the Pennsylvania 
paid, winle those of New-York did not, the whole revenue 


tinued its pa: reserve. But 


2d. It was not incli 
receive it, the 
ceased to pay 











would have been turned into P: lvania notes and H 
‘ennsy specie 


In the midst of these disorders the Bank of the United illiam Hahn, 
States occupies a peculiar position, and has special duties. | the lation trots the Clrcustothe Cofiee Hoon, cod @nttberssely 
Had it consulted merely its own strength, it would have con- |! shot the latter 


Ist. Like all the other P. 

st. Li ‘ennsylvania Banks, it owed a 

to the citizens of our own State; and it was not wy 
stand aloof from a general movement of the other in- 
stitutions, which however it might regret, it could not cen- 
sure. 


"Views of Mr. Biddle—The following Letter from the || ors to pay their debts in specie, when other citizens in other | 


terest by all—not less by those who disagree than those who |/ to procure s 


foreign debt. The sentiments therein expressed are those | ch The Deposit Banks of the Government would not y| 
which can alone be reconciled with honesty and good faith. || their debts to the Bank of the United States. Why 


[meslochner scot 


of the | 
: “ | to be an effort to avoid the payment of our honest debts 
United States from that egy Momsen hr Ln tne We have worn, and eaten and 


the Gov-) > 


sible, waiti 
| seamen, and 
i 

net pay specie to other Banks, it would be rashness ju || '0*e anxiety I shall now strive to repair it. 


* . . A +4 
native is to concur with the Government Backs in the gener- || Fire at Harper's Ferry.—We learn from the Charlestown 
They || F mill for 


unequal a of John Strider, Esq. on the 
which “hey were to pay to New-York, while New-York refus- || river, near aeate Ferry, was rink, by fire, 
Banks || together with its contents, on Tuesday morsing 
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it,final and decisive. 

From the moment that the Deposit of New-York fail-|| if they are not peid inetthes, of these modes, and notice 
ed to with their engagements, it was manifest that all nen ale En a a re faith reasonable ie 
the other Banks must do the same, that there must | cause th poems — 2 — cane in 
be a universal ion the country, and that ie or its equi asain Foe —. 
the Foose, in the midst of its nominal . = = A —— — auatanne 
must mee unpaid 

In a state of things the first consideration is how to earnestly to re- 


tal of the Bank ent pe at, 
Behe cocety Certo meyngtinn of epesivgegmente. Bt | Marcnasts’ Boxps.—We understand, that in conformit 
od wieer, thovefare, not te waste iss streagth in a strugele | «9 the suggestions made in the letier of the Secretary of the 
which might be doubtful while the Executive persevered in 1 eo the aull of New-York duty bond 
its present pelicy, but to husband all its resources so as to || (TTS*UTY — od mq 
profit by the first favorable y earn y tec crimes od ler which she entemiononn he ginen eens ee tet 
corly resumption of specie payments. | Accordingly the Bask | that since the resolution has been by the Prosident 
nited States assumes that . From this mo- ~ at the earliest day practicable rie 
ment its efforts will be to keep itself strong, and to make it- | °° Such Congress of the y Pe “ip eee oe 
self stronger—always repared and slways anxious to assist | "es perfect state me meee ome 6 


i of couxse . postponement in payment of bonds, when appropriate, and 
with the Government. I say af conte, Uae ree ee ee ee mat tel when desired, will ke authorised to extend to a reasonabic 


the point from which they have fallen. It will co-operate || © . 
| cordially and zealously with the Government, with the Gov- || ‘ime sfter the commencement of the session. 
ernment Banks, with all oo ate Banks, and with any other) WHAT MaY BE BONE as Bi THE ERNMENT RE- 
i which can aid in that object. 1 
In the meantime, two great duties devolve on the Banks|| 1. ‘The existing acts of Congress authorize all public cred- 
and the country. jeeehomerinagetsti ade Simargaie raleytak 
The first regards foreign nations—the second our own. | ®tes, unless they voluntarily choose to take else. 
| We owe a debt to foreigners, by no means large for our re- || _ 2- Similar acts of Congress imperatively require that tbe 
| sources, but disproportioned to our present means of pay- duties and lands shall be tor in » oF the notes of 
| ment. We must take care that this late measare shall not seem || #Pecie-paying banks, the 


to 
of 
their industry—too much of all perbaps, but it is our fault, 
| not theirs. We may take less hereafter, but the country is 
|B unless we discharge that debt to the uttermost 
| 


executive. 
auffi- || Cie, or an uivalent, and the creditor is unwilling to take any 
thing else, « must pm pte’ ot pena area 
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for public dues 


all true men must || & payable, in specie or its equivalent—would be illegal or 


continuance will be a reproach, from 3 ' 
rally to save her. We must try to render it as short as criminal; and it would be much better to have the paying of 
end cobuly Ser tho extion of the Gov- debts to the Government from inability, » 
wo tee they must be, in case of such » than for any mere 





With great respect and regard, yours, M : — 
3 J ississirrt.—From M . we learn that the bill av 
|| Hon. J. Q. Apams, Quincy, Mase. N. BIDDLE. ; " Fare 








thorizing the the House of 
Representatives, but in a very im t state. It is expect- 
ree Press, that the valuable manufacturing flour ed that the Senate will alter it materially. It allows the 


&c. the 





Atrocious murder.—An atrocious murder was committed 
at St. Louis, Missouri, the night of April 24. Geo. R. Hun- 
ter, in of a quarrel with 


through the head with a pistol. Hunter es- 
|| eaped. The St. Louis Bulletin says :— 
“ This Hunter has sometimes given himself the cognomen 
at Some He is about five feet eight inches high, has black 
and beard, now wears whiskers, and is stoutly built. 
of this man prior 
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LITERARY~DOMESTIC. 


tugal, Holland, Belgium, Saxony, Naples, the South American States, 
and even the Ottoman Porte, with all the independent portions of 
Germany and Italy. Esch of these has every thing to dread and no- 
thing to hope from the existence and issue of war. England is con- 
| fessedly uneqaal to the burden which another formidable war must 
impose on her overstrained resources. France is naturally warlike, 
but her monarch is the reverse, and dare not from his tottering throne 
provoke a renewal of hostilities. Austria and Prussia have suffered 
00 dreadfully within the preeent generation, and have so little to ex- 
pect even from the successful issue of another great struggle, that 
they cannot be averse to lasting peace, based on the existing order of 
things; while the establishment in good faith of the proposed Con- 
Gress would relieve every nation in Europe of nearly one-half the in- 
tolerable burthen of national expenditure which exhausts the ingenu- 
ity of governments as well as the ability of the people. Russia alone 
appears to cherish dreams of further agg: andizement at the expense 
of ber neighbors; but even she, if not c: mpelled to cloak her ambi- 
tion under a semblance of cordiality, would find a serious impedi- 
ment to her designs in the existence of such a general council of the 
friends of justice and peace. We insist, therefure, that the plan is 
not merely founded in righteousness, and necessarily politic, but that 
> chenettaate and may be immediately carried into execu- 

The essay before us is alike judicious in its suggestions and forci- 
ble in its arguments. Its pictures of the horrors of war approach as 
wear the reality as language will admit of. 

‘ Rotation in Office.'—The fathers of our city assembled 
again in joint ballot on Monday evening, and proceeded in the 
‘searching operation’ of removing and appointing Corpora- 
tion officers. As this batch of new officiale—thirty-four in 
requested an || number—are entirely of the smaller fry—Street Inspectors, 
| Park Keepers, Watch Captains, &c.—we shall not chronicle 
their names, nor those of the ejected. Withoat intending to 
express any opinion on the propriety of the course pursued by 
the majority in the Common Council, we sincerely hope the 
time will soon come when no competent and faithful public 
servant will be removed from an office of no political impor- 
have already been enabled to lay before our readers liberal extracts tance or influence merely because his party has been defeat- 
from this interesting work, which is this week issued from the press || ed in a popular election, We are aware that the principle 
of the Harpers, It is enriched by maps and graphic illustrations, end j| for which we contend, as one greatly conducive to the free- 
is every way the best book of Travels in the East which has been | dom of elections and the purity of republican institutions, can 

for further 300 y pay, e 
Tn pace ctentw litical parties; but we do not despair of such agreement. 


The New-York Mirror of this week is embellished by a Portrait of semsmsanity must . brough 
N.P. Wirots, It strikes as that this icin bad taste. But we The y ond will be t to cep chat the com 


that point, and insist that the print must be a libel on Mr. Willi, We 
have never had the pleasure of meeting him, and would sot have a || Clous system, leading toe distribution of the ‘ spoils of victo- 
poct handsome ; but really the author of ‘Melanie aad Other Poems’ ry’ among tBose who can bring to the polls the most votes, 
cannot look as unsentimental and plum-puddingish as this. rather than those who possess the highest quolifications. In 
 Ladier’ Companion” for May—There is a decided impr im] the present instance, the ‘ vanquished’ neither asked nor ex- 
this mooth's umber. The quality of the paper is superior to the || pected any different fortune from that which has befallen them. 
former emissions , the typography is improved, the type being com- FROM ARKANSAS. 

pletely new. The contents are entirely original—eeveral of the arti- Fort Corrze, April 4, 1837. 










NEW-YORK. 
Editorial Courtesy—We have im several instances beea assailed 








their favor,) we have thought proper to forbear engaging in any con- 


rously any doctrine asserted or statement mace through our columns, 
we stand ready to maintain or retract it; but we cannot stoop to 
fend ourselves against abusive yet intangible charges couched in the 
vague and often senseless jargon of party. We have discovered a 
‘more excellent way.’ When an Editor takes occasion to warn his 
readers and all of like faith against our paper, as unworthy of their 
countenance or perusal, we take him at his word, and relieve him | 
{rom further annoyance. We would not willingly subject him to pe- | 
rile which he deems too formidable to be withstood by others. We 
find this method highly advantageous to all parties: Our assailant is | 
pot only preserved from further hazard of lapsing imto heresy through 
the insidious influence of our disquisitions, but we are relieved from 
the necessity of answering vituperation in which there is nothing to 
rebut, and our readers are spared the infliction of a wrangle in which 
they can feel no possible interest. Thore is room enough in the worid 
for us all; and those who, notwithstanding that fact, cannot manage 
to keep off our toes, must at least allow us to take them quietly out of | 
the way. 


~ Avsext L. Vast is our Agent at Adrian, Michigan. 
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"Expt, Arabia Petras, end the Holy Land—By an Americen.”—We 




















trary system, which now prevails almost universally, is a vi-| 







































FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet ship Weilington, Capt. Chadwick,arrived at this 
port on Sunday, bringing London dates to the 11th ult. She 
sailed from Portsmouth, at midzight succeeding the 12th. 

The political news is unimportant. The commercial cri- 
sis engrosses all attention. By a singular fatality, there had 
been no further arrivals from this country, and the commer- 
cial classes are still groping in the dark, and hoping that a 
few days must bring substantial relief in the shape of specie 
remittances from this country. In this states of things, busi- 
ness and trade are stagnant—the manufactories idle, and 
their laborers reduced thereby to famine and despair. The 
great American mercantile banking houses have been forced 
to call on the Bank of England for farther aid, after exhaust- 
ing all other resources. The Bank, with all its proverbial 
caution, has been impelled to extend the aid required, to 
avoid still greater, or rather more immediate evils, and thus 
is unwittingly involving herself in the meshes of danger. 
The house of G, Wildes & Co. with a capital of over $1,000,- 
000, has been driven to throw itself entirely upon the Bank, 
and the latter has from necessity undertaken to adjust or 
wind up its affairs. Thus every thing is maturing for the 
grand catastrophe. 

The merchants of Liverpool and other cities, have peti- 
tioned the Government to issue Exchequer bills on the pledge 
of the cotton, and other imported or manufactured goods 
they now hold, in order to save them from the most ruinous 
sacrifices. No answer has yet been given. Doubt and hesi- 
tation every where prevailed. In this predicament, we can 
readily judge with what astounding effect the news of the failure 
of the Josephs, the Hermanns, the Barretis, &c. of this 
country will fall upon the public ear. We believe that,before 
this time, most of the joint stock banks as well as the Ameri- 
can houses have fallen, and that the Bank of England has 
suspended specie payment. Dreadful as has been and is the 
state of things here, it must be still worse in Great Britain. 

The Bank has just put forward the usual statement of its 
affairs, which looks any thing but favorable. The average of 
the last year is—Circulation £ 17,932,500 ; Deposites £13,- 
341,250; Bullion £4,134,240. The bullion and deposites 
have largely decreased, as compared with last year; indeed, 
the specie is but little more than half the amount held a 
year ago. 





The great topic of discussion in many of the English 
~ be the cunmee of th Danks of Decided tn. entebdion 
merican houses. The Courier and the Times condemn the 
bolstering-up thus given. The Post u the giv- 
en to the house of George Wildes & Co. This has 
ital of between 300,000 and 





cles from authors of standing ; among them Joseph Price and Louise 
Hl. Medina. The latter has furnished an excellent easay on the ‘ Beav- 
ty of Holiness.’ 












ult., bringing to their new country 466 Cherokees, a of 
whom landed a few miles above Fort Smith, with a few to! 


Written by Col. Knapp. 


inet catioe sngualeneguee ba te Soctnes ood peapecitnas ches, United Gtaten to coqsived t0.give them, on arriving in their 
slmost entire acquiescence im its doctrines and propositions, a “ Dis- } “" je requ to give on arriving in 
vertation on the subject of a Congress of Nations for the adjustment | 9 Country. They are all in good health and apparent good 
of International Disputes without recourse to arms,” just published and have for the most part removed to positions back 
by Eara Collier, 148 Nassau-st. We understand this Dissertation was the river, which they have located with a view to a per- 
tlicited by the offer of a large premitm by the American Peace Soci- | ™&nent residence. 

ety, and was one of those which the Committco—Mesers Adame, | _ Fatal Affray.—George formerly Marshal of this 
Webster, and Kent—deemed worthy, though each of them held « dif. || State, was shot in @ rencontre at Van Buren, in 
fereut opinion as to which was the most worthy among them. Of Crawford County, by a man whose name is Walker. Par- 
course, no decision was made, and this essay is placed before the | 
Public on individual responsibility. 

It is indeed high time the public mind was more fully aroused to 
the horrid atrocity, the awful iniquity of international warfare, and 
the inconceivable aggregate of crime, misery, nd torture, insepare- | 
ble from its existence. True, no pen can adequately portray the uni- | 





Fruits of Intemperance.—Nathanie! Johnson, formerly of 
thie pace, was found doad in tho wos, wear the Poot af 
ne een ely ence. 
Horse-thieves, beware of St. is County'!—A man 
by the name of John Wright,.who was convicted of horse- 
eS ea a A tee ates 
| Francis County, was ont st ult., to 
i the sentence of the Court. ale & dhe cone cumin 
| which has taken place in that county—both for horse-stealing. 


The steamboat Revenue arrived at this place on the 28th 


|| somewhat prominent 


shown that it possesses a capital 
400,000 pounds, and has, it appears, been asking aid from 
the Bank of England to mect its obligations. 
Fraxce.—The Paris papers of April 9th have been re- 
ceived in London. The state of the cabinct is in the same 
condition as it was by our last advices. M. Thiers is ina 
position. ee 
circles affirm that Marshal Soult has combine! with MM. 
Montalivet, Humana and Thiers, in order to form the basis 
of a cabinet; and there is so much reliance placed in this 


|| combination that the papers give entire credence to the as- 


sertion, and circulate the list as correct. 

The last accounts from Lyons stated that the pressure of 
distress among the workmen had not abated, but the richer 
and more benevoleat portion of the inhabitants were organ- 
izing committees of i in order to afford relief by 
giving the unemployed work upon the roads. By this ar- 
rangement from 900 to 1,000 men would be taken into pay. 

Spaix.—Our intelligence from the capital of Spain is to 
Gencral Evans, and the simultanevus retreats of Espartero 

ite side of the scene of operations 
being known, one of the results of these reverses was @ secret 








cese—to strive prudently indeed, but earnestly, and with a full conf- duty to announce encther 

dence in the ultimate triumph of righteousness and truth. But we tw Ae The Spstasien, coameuhes ty Cogn-Ooe 
dean, von bellove the prejest fe Congwens of Hesiona, for the set-j ran, on ber way up from New-Orleans to this place, on to | 
“ement of controversies and the general preservation of peace, a vie- a log, which forced a hole in the bull, six miles this 
‘oaary or wupracticable one. If those nations only whose more obvi-| place, on Sunday , and sunk almost yin 
our interest must ensure their favorable regard, would at once lend |] shout feet water. Ge hele Sethitn cargo; Wales by 
‘heir countenance and their active co-operation to the measure, it| the 


setting of the Cortes on Thursday, the 30th ult., wherein a 
lamentable picture was drawn of the state of the nation 
mates By minister, Brigadier Infantés, who de 
Spain to be “ without credit at home or abroad—with a de- 
pteciated aud ill-collected revenue—with an army in the 
worst state as to subordination or military dicipline, while 
the chiefs were at variance with each other.” 

In the sitting te OF tre egg og ws 
secret meeting, a paper signed puties, was u- 
ced, and it turned out to be an act of accusation against the 
ministers, composed of three articles: the first of having un- 
lawfully cellected taxes; the second of having unlawfully 
contracted loans; and the third of having violated the person- 
al freedom of certain by removing them from their 














offices on account of therr speeches in the chamber. The de- 
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bate that ensued was stormy, but the discussion was closed IT such a shock by their negicet or inability to meet their en- 


amidst uproar, without any result. 

With respect to the war in the northern provinces, Cabrera 
was still traversing New Castle, in the direction of the fron- 
tiers of Murcia ; he passed within two leagues of Requena, 
where 4,000 of the Queen’s troops were stationed, w did 
not venture out. It was he would towards 
Alicante. Forcadell was following in his line,of march, so as 
to form a rear guard.—General Alvarez was also following 
these two chiefs, but at a very humble distance. Estrema- 
dura and La Mancha continued to be infested with bands of 
Carlists. 


il 2, the portion of troops demanded from Espartero 
ea toeeeied tn St. Sieriens whereby Evans’s furces 
would be increased to 17,000 men. (Express. 

The English stock market remained firm at former quota- 
tions; but very little business was done. Consols closed at 
$0 3-8 to § for money and the present account; and for the 
May account 90 5-8, mer bill continue at 37s to 39s 

remium. India Bonds experienced a further improvement, 
aving offat 36s to38s premium. 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet ship South America, Capt. Barstow, arrived 
from Liverpool on Thursday, bringing dates to the 16th. There 
is nothing unexpected. Two American packets had arrived, 
but without the expected specie. Of course, matters were 
steadily getting worse and worse. The Government had de- 
clined interposing its credit in favor of the Liverpool mer- 
chants, and the Bank had at length taken the alarm, and re- 
fused to commit itself further. Every body is blaming the 
Bank for doing too much or too little—some on both grounds ; 
and no two agree on the course to be pursued for the future. 
The crisis is swiftly approaching. 

The London Times is now instigating a furious crasade 
against the Duchess of Kent, widowed mother of the Princess 
Victoria, beiress presumptive to the British thronc, The 
Duchess is accused of intriguing for a marriage between the 
Princess and one of the nephews of Leopold of Relgium, and 
of keeping her Royal daughter at a distance from the King 
and Cecen, and under the influence of the Liberal party. The 
recent death of Lady de Lisle, (left-handed) daughter of 
King William, has been seized on to give point to these at- 
tacks. Lady de Lisle died at the Kensington Palace, where 
the Duchess of Kent resides; and the Duchess gave a splen- 
did dinner-party the day after Lady L.'s death, and while 
she lay a corpse in the palace. This is represented by the 
Times as a direct and intentional outrage on the King’s feel- 
ings. Ministers attended this dinner-party. 

The French Ministry is not yet reconstructed. The list 
given in our last proves apocryphal. It is now believed that 
M. Mole must be content with a secondary post, and that M. 
Guizot, the most able and popular of the Doctrinaires will be 
called to the Presidency. 

The Cotton Market remains unchanged. 

From the Liverpool Correspondent of the Evening Star. 

Livenpoor, April 16. 

You can have no idea of the situation of the mercantile 
classes in England. The non-arrival of six New York pack- 
ets (here and at London) caused great anxiety, but it was a 
fear mingled with hope. But, now that two of them have 
come (the Pennsylvania and the England)and wuhout spe- 
cie, the despondency is great and increasing. Moncy is mo-| 
ney now, and the best paper can scarcely be discounted. 
So much is business at a stand still here, that even the retail 
dealers are not receiving, over the counter, one-third of 


their usual marge: : 
The pri all American produce are tumbling down, 
ially of cotton, for which there are few buyers, though 
the price is, in many cases, not one-half of what it was 12 
oaths ince. People could speculate on these low prices, 
but there is no money abrvad with which to make the venture. 
In Glasgow, Paisley, Manchester and Stock the cotton 
manufacture is so sluggish that it might as well be actually at 
an -y To add to the matter, provisions grow dearer every 
wee 
The merchants of Liverpool having sent a deputation to 
London soliciting relief fram Cbraanial, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer refuses itand hands the applicants over to the 
Bank of England. The Bank, on Thursday, deliberately de- 
clined giving ar ee to the merchants on 
any terms. is , as the Bank did, last week, give 
pecuniary aid to & large amount to Messrs. Geo. Wylde & 
Co, (an American house in Loadon) on the al securit 
of that firm. Indeed onc Liverpool honse has alread: had 
eters -F Bank, hy ox! makes the , more 
- We expect to have many bankruptcies this weck 
both here and in Manchester. Things -; very bad, ond 
“ar: be worse hefore they are better. 


| $137,000 in specie at New Orleans, from by mer but there | 
t 








credit of your merchants in England, has received 








| the prevalence of snowy 


THE NEW-YORKER, 


gagements, that a long time must elapse ere it can be re- 
trieved. 

In politics there is nothiag new. Ministers have carried 
the Irish Corporation Bil] uarough the Commons bya major- 
ity of 55. Ii will be lost in the Lords, and in that case itis 
expected that one of the two things will take ither 
there will be a dissolution of Parliament, or there will be a 


cabinet, the commercial distress being ¢o great that, if it con- 
tinue, it must fall severely on the working class, a con- 


new Ministry.—But it is doubtful if Peel would form that new |, 


Important— War Commenced.—The schooner Cli 
which arrived at New-Orleans on Thursday evening lan’ 
ing intelligence : 


| Republic 
jed. The Climax was in 





vulsion is likely to follow in that case. If things go on as | 
badly as they have commenced, it is impossible to say what | 
may eventuate. i 

The latest accounts from Spain are via Bayonne of the 8th 
ints. They report some t successes by the Carlists, but 
. stormy weather prevented near- 
ly all operations. Saarsfield has been succeeded in his com- 


In France commercial distress has commenced, and le 
affirm that its results will be dreadfully disastrous. i 
weather is very bad. 

There was a report that the young Duke of Bordeaux had 
been sent to Spain, to make a campaign with Don Carlos. It 
now seems that he had not quitted Goritz, but he was going 
to reside within 8 leagues of Vienna. 

The marriage of the Duke of Orleans is to take place in 
May, and it is probable that Meunier (whose trial has com- 
menced) and other state prisoners may then be pardoned. It 
is said that when de Barante, the French envoy to Russia, 
told the Emperor of the intended match, the reply was “a 
very suitable marriage, no doubt. But M. de Nene 
have a daughter whom I think of giving in marriage.” “To 
whom, may J ask your majesty !” “‘ To a young prince of ex- 
cellent family expectations.” “Indeed! and how is he 
named?” “ Oh, M. Barante, ‘tis the Duc de Bordeaux.” 
Barante, astonished asked, “ Am 1 to take this as a confi- 
dential or an official communication {” The Emperor said, 
* As neither—take it as my intention, and you may mention | 
it, if you choose.” 

One of the Paris papers state that a —_ supply of money 
had been sent, by the northern powers, to Don Carlos. 


French journals of Wednesday,announce the failure of Soult’s 
third attempt to do so. Guizot has failed—Montalivet has 
failed. Montalivetand Molec are trying it in couples, but it | 
was not thought they could succeed. The return of therlate 
cabinet (Mole’s) was looked upon as not unlikelys Mole and 
Gasparin being excluded. The last rumor is, that Thiers 
had been sent for by the King. Mole’s retirement would 
probubly be a sine qua non whoever comes in. 

Meanwhile, an emeute in Paris was considered so likely, 
that the city was patrolled, day and night, by ce¥-iry. 

Thiers, Passy, Humann and Soult, have a to enter 
the cabinet together, or oot at all. This Louis Phillipe calls 
a combination and resists. 

Insurrectionary movements at Paris were anticipated by 
the Vienna journals. 
The apanage of the Duc de Nemours will, it is said, not 
be pressed for. M.Cormenin has written a second letter on 
the civil list, the Belgian Dowry, and the apanage. These 
- nae erful effect upon the easily excited mind of 

rance—or Paris. 





From Mrxico.—We mentioned on Saturday the arrival of 


‘| max, came through the port forward the forerigging, went 


mand by Gen. Irabarren, the new Viceroy of Navarre. il 
|, sent the carpenter and several of her crew 


No one can form a new cabinet for Louis Philhpe. The |) 


been brought to by the Mexican fleet. 
_menced from the fort and the Mexican brig Bravo, upon 
, Natchez and Climax, and an 18 pound. ball the 


through the dock Sato tea ntbeeal Be, Steen a plank, and 


Sony wo schooner to make three a half feet of water in 
an hour. 
The Natchez being informed of the situation of the Climax 


of that vessel. Having repeired the Climax, she took her in 


con as far as off Matagorda. In the meanwhile, the 
| Mexican brig of war (f the ) hove in sight, 
‘and was taken possession of by the N prize crew 


were put on board, and she was ordered to 

| These are the particulars we have received. The 
‘taking of the vessel may be relied on; but we regret the cir- 
|cumstances that led to this act, are not minutely detailed.— 
| Doubtless the aggravation was very great, and that the honor 
‘of the American flag compelled the commander of the Natchez 
| to take the step he did. 

The fact is, that on the previous occasion of Mexican folly 
/and audacity, when the schooner Louisiona was so unjustfa- 
pedeerny se o pgy eegmage carne tee have been 
completely justified on the part of captain Mervine.” 

| [New-Orleans Bee. 

| Surrender of Oscola and Philip.—We are indebted to 
| Major Andrews and Lieut. Herbert, U. 8S. army, from Blak 
Creek, which place they left on Tuesday last, and who ar. 
|rived here yesterday in the steam packet Georgia, from 
Charleston, for the following intelligence : 

Oscola and Philip, with about 800 warriors, came into For 
| Mellon a day or two previous to their departure. There 
| were between 2500 and 3500 Indians encamped within the 
| vicinity of Fort Mellon, and it is presumed that by this time 
they have arrived at Tampa Bay. The whole body of Indi- 
ans would probably embark from Tampa Say about the last 
of this month for Arkansas; boats were in readiness to con- 
vey them thence. 

e also learn that recent events have confirmed the opin- 
jon heretofore entertained, that Powell bad exercised great 
influence in the nation; his superior inte’ and shrewd- 
ness has given him an influence which the hereditary chiefs 
Pema AA en pee bi cr haa 
| er is probably truce cause for assailing lis ation. 
| Fie thes been averse to murdering women and childeen, and 
| prisoners in cold blood, and has lost his popularity in some 
measure in uence of it. 

We also learn that the army, with the jon of some 
of the volunteers, were in good » That part 
of the army stationed at Fort Drane and Volusia were more 
sickly, and consequently the forts were about being dir 
mantled. 

We learn from a gentleman who left Pensacola on the 28:h 


! 





that it will he last im-| 
port of any magnitude, for sometime. The intelligence of 
the capture of a Mexican brig of war by the Natchez, had | 
reached Tumpico, and cause great excitement against forcign- | 
ers generally, and Americans in particular. It was expected | 
that the port would be closed against American vessels, end | 
those in port be confiscated. 

The accounts of the revolutionary movement in San Luis 
Potosi, are very contradictory. It ix stated on the one hand | 
that the insurgents were successful, the garrison joining the | 
insurgents, and that they were in possession of the town, the | 


seems much reason to a 


| driven out by the government &e. ITvis agreed on 
all bands, however, that they levied contributions on the 





g others, on Si Rubio, who was mulet- 

ed $25,000; and it is stated that he fled to Mexico. 
At Tampico, the excitement was so great, that the Ameri- 
can residents appealed to the governor for protection, which 


was granted. 
It is said by the New Orleans correspondent of the Courier, 
of the Mexican arny has actually marched 


pe arta 
from moras to San Luis, leaving but 2000 men at Mata- 
moras ; Commercia' 








, there have failed, since November last, seventy-eight || disc 


April, that there were about 600 Indians in the 
neighborhoud of that place. [Nerfolk Beacon, May 16. 





Later from Buenos Ayres.—We have received Buenos 
Ayres papers to the 18th of Merch. The Government hed 
sanctioned the emission of $4,200,000 of the notes of the 
aes Seren ere emitted ac- 
cordingly. 

Montevideo dates to March 14th an engagement 
between 180 government caveley and 000 taceeqeste endct 
| Lune, in which the former were defeated, with the loss of ove 
| Major, one Adjutant, two other officers, and 22 soldiers. All 








Dreadful Accident at Amoskeag, N. H.—While four per 
woe ypy hen n nocbst eps. Mensa: ay Wednesda 

| week, a = exploded while tampering and injur 
Mr. Harvey Lewis so badly that the ras oe of both arms 


and one leg was found necessary. A had the side of 
two were also 





1 Advertiser. 
Failures in Boston.—According.t0 tho there oe 94 Nebo, Wes coo, panh gon, by Oe 
ures in n— ing to . at Mount y A , 
are in this city five hundred and eighty-five Mercantile . of a gon the hands Of her husband, 
Houses and wholesale stores, five twenty-three | Mr. Edward Scloeperee eee Sh ver aes» his 
potty shops, in all thirteen hundred and seven, of this num- | rifle a new flint, which his wife had just ‘to The 
harge entered the left shoulder of his beloved yet unfor- 





among the larger establishments, sixty among the retailers, || tunate wife, who, ‘ther hands to her ears, said, “ Lord 
and about thirty among the shops—making aggregate of | have sunk to the floor, and expired 
one hundred and sixty-eight. { Moreantile ournal, bedava dhe euthd t-diweyed ewe bed i 
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Now-Orleans, dated April 10, states that the votes tor Prési- 
deat were counted on that and were almost unanimous — 
in favor of Bustamente. The letter farther states that Bus- 
tamente had publicly declared that so soon as he should he 
inaugurated and his mel or, On the Macken tah the 
whole foreign policy hitherto pursued xican govern- 
ment, and on eaieel to redress ail complaints of fi 
powers, and repair w ver injuries have been sustained 
them from Mexico. e was determined also to cause 
military operations for the recovery of Téxas to cease, and 
would order the Mexiean army to return from that frontier ; 
and further, he would recall Mexican squadron from the 
blockade of Texas and order it to Vera Cruz and Campeachy 
for the protection of the Mexican trade. It is said that the 
priests were generally opposed to the system of measures 
proposed to be adopted by Bustamente, but thet a majority 
oi the army and nearly all the people were in his favor. 

A majority of the Lédiabors of the Congress lately chosen 
were supposed to be agninst hitn—but his party comprehend- 
ed u vast majority of the talent and no doubt was entertained 


that his friends would prevail. 
Santa Ana wos still at bis Hacienda of de Clayo, in 


the neighborhood of Vera Craz. He had asked passports 
from the government to go to the blic of Colombia—the 
passports had not been granted, it was thought he was | 


not in earnest in requesting them, He wasaccused of at- 
tempting to exerte tamults in si commas and in fact, letters 
from him had been intercepted to persons whom he 
was striving to excite to insurrection. 

The officer commanding the French oqedep thet had ap- 
peared off Vera Cruz, was in the + Mexico to seek re- 
dress for injuries infheted upon the French citizens in Mexico | 


Bustamente bad informed him that the moment the govert- 
nized under his auspices, ho would repair 


—the letter, from which we derive ouriaformation, says vn 


ment should be o 


Ivrortaxt FRoM Mexico,—A letter from @ very respee From Texas.—Extract of a letter to 1 gentleman in this 
table gentleman in the city of Mexico to his correspondent in.jcity, from his brother in New-Or 











« New-On.eawe, April 25, 1837. 
I had a narrow escape from being i 


I had my passage taken in the schooner Champion, which 
suiled from this port for Texas on the 16th, with 27 passen- 


and ali taken by the enem 


and sent to Vera Cruz; 
schooner, which sailed shared 


the same time, 


the same fate—she had 17 passengers on 


board. 
The coast of Texas is literally strewed with the wrecks of 


vessels run ashore by the enemy. The true state of things 


in Texas, is really deploruble, The army has had nothing 
to sustain life for the last six weeks, but the cattle they hunt 
for. Pagvosty ony provisions of any kind, are in the country 
and what there is, to be had only ut exorbitant prices ; and 
now their supplies baving been cut off, must leave them in a 

condition. have been deceived by the news 

in the newspapers, ng Texas. The fact is 

‘exas is governed by the land in New-Orleans, 
by whom all the false statements have been published. 

It rs they can do nothing in Texas without orders 
from -Orleans. The blockade of Texas was smothered, 
until it could be kept secretno longer; when an order was 
sent from New-Oricans to Texas, to bave the schooners of 
war fiued out for sea. At the same time a request came 
from Texas to New-Orleans, requesting them to send down 
the vessels of war, as the enemies fleet was blockading their 
coast. Finally the Mexicans have been allowed to do all the 
damage they can do unmolested. 

A re was current, that one of the Texian schooners 
was a Mexican brig, but it turned ont to be a Mexi- 
can brig chasing a brig, which was run ashore near Galveston 


ij . 


An attempt was mode here to fit out a steamboat to run 
down to Texas with provisions, but the pressure of the times 
would not admit of it. 

E have given up the notion of going to Texas, as I am given 


the wrougs complained of by the Frereh government to | to understand that avy inch of Texas lands is covered with 
Ss, ar 


the fullest extent—not only those, but the complaints of all | 
the foreign governments; and the French commodore 


determined to remain in the city of Mexico until Bestamonte | 


was placed in office, 

Colonel Almonte, formerly Aid-d to Santa Ana, | 
was daily in close consultation with the of the gov-| 
ernment, and it was believed he had betrayed the secrets | 


ot his ancient patron. 


Sad Events.—New Orleans for some days past has been | 
the scene of melancholy transactions. Never, in the same | 
space of time, were committed so maay murders ard qui- | 
cides. On Friday, while a man was undergoing the sentence | 
of the law for the crime of murder, another man was commit- | 
ting a similar crime in the Third Municipality, and two young 
men in the First Municipality sought to end their sorrows by 
selfimmolation! These last two were remarkable for a sin- 
gular coincidence of motives, and public compassion was 
strongly excited by the suicide of two sons on hearing the fa- 
tal news of the decease of their respective mothers! A laud- 
able seatiment, thus carried beyond the bounds of reason, is 
as deplorable as it is rare; but no one could refuse his regret 
for the unhappy victims of filial love. 

On Monday two m were , on Tuesday a 
criminal trial which had excited a interest, was terminat- 
el by suicide. The unfortunate youth, whose arm, impelled 





by we know not what blind passion, hed struck down an inof-|| The 


tensive being, struck at and ended his own life in prison, at 
the moment he was about to a before the court. Edu- 
cated in exalted sentiments of , tenderly beloved by his 
family, and esteemed by his acquaintances, he was unable to 
contemplate the horrid fate that menaced him, and yielding 
to the tortures of remorse for a deed which was surely unpre 
cedented, or recoiling before the horror of a disgraceful end, 
soatched himself from the risk of undergoing a capital punish- 


hacat. 





; on Red Man's Revenge.—Our readers may remember a 
shocking account wé published not since, of the slaying, 
of on Indian, by « party of white ae Black Water, Wal- 
‘on county, not far from Pensacola. The Pensacola Gazette 
of April 29ch, has « letter from a gentleman at Black Water, 
‘tating the marder of five white men, on Gum Creck, a 
party of twenty-five or Indians, on the 234 inst. w 

tho editor says was nodoubt direct of the previ- 
ous inhuman outrage. He says these misguided savages 
were seeking concealment. They were pot oe to shed 
the blood of the white man ; but the outrage at Black Water 
has ex sperated them to the last degree, and we may now 
look for a savage war with all its attendant horrors. 

Dallas had dospatehed an officer ad party of men to protect 
‘he residents on Black Water, and if possible, persuade the 
Indians to emigrate; bat the latter refused to listen to his 
messengers, having heard of the outrage on their red brother, 
tnd were much exasperated. Subsequently, however, their 
"sirast and anger were allayed,and they were persuaded to 


join the emigrating Creeks. 





Specie.—The barque Valparaiso, at el ene Us from 








barsiog in addition to valuable 


upwards 


$200,000 in gold and silver. 


one or more claim: the Indians are still committing de- 
predations and murders on the inhabitants of Texas, and are 
jealous of the Texians encroaching on their territory.” 
(Express. 
AS of Wear.—The Mexican brig of war, ‘ General 
Urrea,’ was brought into yesterday evening, in charge of 
Lieut. Moore, of the U.S. navy. She was ured. by the 
U. S. sloop of war Natchez, off Matamoros. We understand 
that Capt. Marias, of the brig, is on board, together with a 
small portion of the Mexican crew, and that fifty men were 
transferred from the ‘General Urrea’ to the Natebez. We 
have heard that the ground of the capture was, that the 
brig hed taken a vessel belonging to citizens of the U. 8. 
Serioug and Destructive fire.—We are informed by the 
Portland Advertiser that al) the mills in the North Village, 





New Portland. belonging to Mr. J. H. Bartlett, were destroy- || 


ed by fire together with their contents, books, &c. The fire 
caught while the mill-men were at dinner. There were a saw 
mill, grist mill, carding mill, and clover mill. Loss full $3000 
to Mr. B. besides several small losses to vther individuals. 


No insurance. 


The Hollis Street Curch, Buston, has again been strack 


by lightning. We should like to know who preaches in this |) 


same church—what is his moral character, and whether the 
rich men among his hearers are in the habit of shaving notes. 
old women down east say, that lightning never strikes 
the same building twice, without a good and sufficient cause. 
—_—_—— ce Orica. 

EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Contiuned. 

View of Killiney Hills, near Dublin, (No. 56) by J. Brennan.’ There 
ie much in this picture to praise, but more to censure, it has, save 
the sky and rainbow, which are decidedly false, a remarkable fresh- 
ness of color and freedom of drawing ; but still it continually reminds 
us of a pallette of raw, unbroken colors, in a slovenly display. Such 


pictures may attract the eye at first, but it cannot be of long duration, u 


as we soon become weary of glitter, and seek for something more 
substantial, Here we would remark, the danger to be apprehended 
from exhibiting pictures in a miscellaneous collection is that painters 
are apt to bring their colora te an unnatural pitch, that they may at 
least be seen, if not approved, This is a decided fault of the pre- 
sent British school of landscape delineation, from Turner down to 
Tubson. 

Butrance to the Glen, Portemouth, R. I. (No. @) by W. Page. We 
ehould suppose (he season of the year for the painting of this picture 
unhappily chosen—nor do we think the subject an agreeable one; 
still it possesses a fine harmony of light and dark, and bears a natu- 
ral twilight and summer-like aspect; the sky also is airy and recedes, 


though its tones are too blue, giving an appearance of coldness. As. 


this is the first landscape we have met with by Mr. Page, we should 
conclude it an experiment, and are glad to see 80 laudable an cxam- 
pte set for others; as it docs not follow that because an artist profes- 
ses historical, he should ent! vely neglect landscape painting. 
Portrait of Geo. Jone, Esq. the Tragedian (No. 92) by J. Frothing- 
hem. This one of Mr. F.’s best portraits for the truth of resemblance 
has less of his peculiar manner, end is altogether a fine animated head. 


Wreck of the Ship Bristol (No. 95) by J. Pringle. About as honest | 


a deligeation of any other convulsion as of the sad disaster it is de- 







torepresent. The waves are in a furious tumult, as we should 
judge from the malicious manner ia which they bespatter each other 
with their own foaming crests. 
The Toilet of the Olden Time (No. 91) by T. T. Fowler. The figure 
is well disposed of aad freely painted. This also shows the mutabil- 
ity of the fashion of dress, for the lady costume of the present day is 
nearly the same as this picture illustrates. 
Genevra (No. 104) by FS. Agate. What reason can there be for 
calling this performance ‘Genevra,’ as it contains no allusion to the 
subject? It appears to have been first designed and painted, and 
then christened ; nevertheless it is in many repects well executed.— 
The dark parts have a pleasing tone of color, and the light stream- 
ing through the stained glass has an agreeable and twilight effect — 
The figure is sadly twisted and illy drawn. 

Portrait—This picture stands, without suffering by contrast, among 
the finest male portraits of the exhibition. There is a careless and 
gentlemanly air about the body and head—the Gesh natural, the hair 
| loosely disposed of, ‘as though it had been lifted by the tiny fingers 
of the breeze ;’ the expression of the face is open and suffused with 
good nature. We shold pronounce the mouth of the portrait or of 
the original out of drawing, a» it i¢ askew from some caure. 

West Rock (No. 105) by W. G. Wall. This artiet persists in a mo- 
notonous course of producing effects—clothing all in the same array 
of light and dark and color; it is Jike singing songs of all kinds, pa- 
theue and facetious, to the same uubending tance. We do do not think 
| this equal to bis ‘ Dumpling Fort’ of last year’s exhibition. 
| Portrait of a Lady (No. 110) by C.C. Ingham. ‘Phe-atyle of this pic- 
ture is too elaborate, The hair and the drapery are exquisitely imi- 
tated ; the flesh appears like ivory, and does not mingle enough with 
the other material to which it is joined, giving an appearance of 
| barshoces. 
| Portrait of « Young Lady (No. 118) by H.Inman. The youthful and 
| gentle thoughtfulness that the countenance expresses, the graceful 
| disposition of the figure, (excepting the waist, which seems rather in 
an uneasy p e,) has ived the admiration of all who have seen 
| it. Our objection to this picture is that it looks too much like art, 
| which painters call ‘trickery.’ 

Gen. Marion's Swamp. Encampment (No. 1%) by J. B. White. The 

surprise of the British officer at the poverty of the rustic 
| meal, as if ing whether this was all he was invited to partake 
| of—the commanding and composed air of Marion—the vagrant yet 
| attentive and hardy appearance of his invincible band, and the seclu- 
| sion of the encampment, are admirably delineated ; still there is a 
| great lack of strength im the effect and in serial perspective. There 
lis = fine Geld for pictures in the acts of Marion. Why do artists so 
stadiously avoid subjects from our own history! 

Portrait of Hon. James Kent (No. 121) by F. ReGpencer. There is 
| merit, but too much of physical agony, in this head. 

i Portrait of Rev. Dr. Brownlee (No. 122) by thesame. An inveterate 
' likeness. 

Two Miniature Portraits (No. 139) by T. 8S. Cummings. Trore is 
| ever a great dclicacy and truth about the productions of Mr. C. 
Miniature Portrait of « Lady (No, 142) by J. W. Dodge. As lovely, 
| easy, and graceful a miniature, as we have ever seen—the head care- 
|lessly :eposing upon her hand, where the fingers are twined by the 
| floating tresses that hang negligently around, and the fur, are happi- 
|ty portrayed. 

Miniature of Miss Emma Wheatley (No. 145) by an anknowr hand. 
Horrible. 

Design of Certificate of Membership of the New-York Board of Trode. 
A very apppropriate, neat and beautiful India-ink drawing, in which 
_we conceive Mr. Morton has beca fully successful. 








i reled, 

| Om Sunday last, by Elder Ixaac N. Walter, Mr. Jacob Pitts to Miss 

| Sophia C. C. Merch. 

| day, by Rev. Mr. Truzer, Mr. George Irvin to Miss Mary Al- 
xanders. 

* On Monday, by Elder Walter, Mr. Thomas Towns to Mies Joanna 


Elizabeth Baker. 

Same day, by Rev. Dr. Hawks, Mr. Wm. G. King to Miss Adeline 
| T. McKee. 
| ‘On Tuesday, by Elder Walter, Mr. Henry W. Vandoring to Miss 
Esther Filsby. 

On Wednesday, ya Mr. Creagh, Mr. George W. Crewford to 
ies Margaretta A. ; 
Same day, by Rev. Mr. Mr. John P. Goodmanson of Balti- 

more to Miss Mary E 
Sameday, by Elder Walter, Mr. Hiel Hathorn to Miss Sally Ange- 

Keeler. 

At Greeawich, Ct. 10th inst, Mr. Aaron O. Wakeman of South Se- 
lem, N.Y. to Mies Nancy Wilson. 


On Sunday, Mra. Margaret, wife of Effingham W. Marsh, aged 
Ales Catkriee, wife of Collins Shepard, 28 
Also, Catharine, + ins 

Oe theede James Lange, at the advanced age of 100. 








Also, Frances F daughter of Luther C, Carter, 6 
On eredew, Mrs. Ann Eliza Phillips, 20. , 


LASSICAL DICTIONARY Classica! Dictionary, for 
| Sheth ot ee 
—s Y , S. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 


| C1CHOOL COMMITTEES, Merchants, and Country Traders gen - 
erally, can be supplied with Books and Stationery, im any quen- 


1 








tity ,on the most accommodating on by addressing their orders 


| and ‘references to May 6. N, 114 Fulton street, 
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THE POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY.—THE SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 





ef my pleasure, scene of my pain, Heme ef my fathers, I leave thee again: Sun-shine and few-ers, 
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From the London Metropolitan for April. 
THE LONELY TREE. 
BY MRS. aBDY. 
Tuov lonely tree, that, on the mountain standing, 
rownest in ron the vale below, 
our awe commending— 
No fellowship is thine to know ! 
Each wild flower that this uil vale embosoms 
Seems in its social ties more blest than thee ; 
We walk among them, and we cull their blossoms, 
Bat shun thy dizzy height—thou lonely tree! 


Tn life, I often thus sad render 
To some fine mind removed from groveling ken, 
Standing aloft in solitary splendor, 

Beyond the reach or touch of common men : 
The world inclines to those who crave protection, 
Loving the suppliant voice and bended knee ; 

But oh, if Genius ever seeks affection, 
It shares a fate like thine—thou lonely tree! 


Stay! from a cloud a sunbeam tly darting, 
lenmtien Lapechtonaae tie tothe otk Bike 
No radiance to the lowly vale imparting, 
Bat resting long on thy majestis height! 
O, to thy dwelling-place a charm is given, 
Thong sepqupenionsd by shy bind & bo: 
Thoa hast a brilliont messenger from heaven 
To cheer thy solitade—thou lonely tree ! 


When I lament the gloomy elevation 
That Talent holds, this seene may I recall, 
And think that beams of holy inspiration 
Perchance oft visit one unwooed by all; 
Cold, feeble minds may lesser boons inherit, 
But Heaven's peculiar communings may be 
Reserved to the ethereal spirit, 
That upward towers like thee, O lonely tree! 





“ Is not that a forward child,” asked young Bass of his fu- 
ther, as they passed an old drunkard who was supporting 
himself by a lamp post. 

“ Why ?” asked the old man. 

“ Because he is crey-headed and can’t go alone.” 





| much in debt, and desirous to get to England, but unable to | 








Exrepiext or a Neepy Tnavertee.—We have heard | 


| the story of an English half-pay officer living at Floreree, | to us, which 


procure his passport, without which he could not be permit- | 
ted to depart, on account of the interference of his creditors. 
He one day, ina coffee-house, fell to abusing the Grand Duke 
in very outrageous terms, in consequence of which he was 
next day conducted to the Tuscan frontier by a police officer. 
The following expedient, related by a London paper, is much 
less obvious and more ingenious :— 

John Kilburn, a person well known on the torf, as list seller, | 
&c., was in a town in Bedfordshire, and as a turf phrase is, 
“ quite broken down.” It was during harvest, and the week 

Richmond races, (Yorkshirc,) whither he was travel- 
ling, and wear which place he was born; to arrive there in 
time he hit upon the following expedient :—He applies to an 

of his, a blacksmith, to on a padlock the 
words mea gaol,” with which, R — fixed to 
one of his legs, he composedly went into a cornfield to sleep. 
As he expected, he was soon app yell teheen betes 
a magistrate, who, after some deliberation, ordered two con- 
stables to guard himto Richmond; no time was to be 
for Kilburn said he had not been tried, and they 
not let him lay till another assize. The constables, on their 
arrival at the gaol, accosted the gaoler with, “Sir, do you 
know this man?” “Yes, very well: it is Kilburn; L have 
known him for many years.” “‘ We 
out of your gaol, as he has a chain and padiock on with 
mark ; is he not a prisoner?” “I never heard any of 
him in my life.” “‘ Nor,” says Kilburn, “ have these gentle<) 
men, sir; they have been so kind as to bring me out of Bed- 
fordshire, and I will not put them to further inconvenience. 
Ihave got the key of the 
to unlock it; I am obliged to them for their kind behavior.” 
He travelled this way about 170 miles. 


Grttixa Rouxp It —“ Sir, do you mean to say I lie?” 
“ Oh, no Sir—not at all! I only mean to say, you do as J do, 
when Iie!” 





| deputation of one gentleman accordingly 


he has brolten | “** 


lock, and I will not trouble them | ~~ 








<° 0 5P 




















men bew-ers, Pence im thy tow-ers, 





Asrcpotr or THe Times.—A circumstance was related 


curiously illustrates the present condition of mer- 
cantile and monetary affairs. The local authorities of a vil- 
lage in Pennsylvania have determined to supply the inbabit- 
ants with “ pure aod wholesome water,” but money being a 
rather scarce article just now, it was deemed advisable to 
open a negociation with the Bank of the United States for s 
small loan, to enable them to commence their a 
to Phil- 
adelphia, and wasted on the of the Bank, by whom 
he was of course received with all attention and courtesy. 
He proceeded to state his errand, but after talking some four 
or five minutes, was interrupted by Mr. Biddle with “ I bog 
your ion, Mr. ——, but will you allow me to ask you & 
question? Have you a note to take up to-day, and no funds 


tw do it with?” “ No, sir,”’ was the mers the astonished 
applicant; “ I have no note to take up, heaven.” “Are 
you in danger of failing,” continued Mr. Biddle. “ Don't 
owe a dollar in the world,” answered his visitor. “ Well, 
then, I amare frag pa tw excuse me for leaving you—my whole 
time is requi n attending to these who notes to pay 
and are in danger of failing. Youare a fortunate gentleman 
—and I wish you avery good morning.” (Com. Advertiser. 


Sxcret.—A secret told to a great many loses its value. A 
man once met old Bass, and took him aside to tell him 2 #- 





“ Have you toki it to any body else?” said Bass. 
“ Only to my friend R———,”’ anid he. . 
“No matter then,” answered the joker, “ I will learn it of 
him, and shall then have the benefit of a supplementary sddi- 
ion into the bargain.” 
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